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Tue club met as usnal. 

It was a social and literary association, with- 
out by-laws, and members joined and left at 
pleasure, only being responsibly introduced by 
a friend, the expenses being borne equally by 
those present at each weekly meeting. 

Some member was always appointed before- 
hand to read an original essay, or poem, or 
story, after which general conversation was in 
order, closing with anecdotes and sengs. In 
this way the meetings were made quite enjoy- 
able. 

This night Professor Falkenstein was to read 


| 


| 


nor short; he looked like an American, but he 
might have been either an Englishman, or an 
Irishman, or a Scotchinan. It was strange how 
little there was in Smith’s dress or appearance 
to create or leave an impression. When he 


| subsequently left the club, it was the universal 


a story, which made the occasion one of espe- | 


cial interest, for the professor had established | 


a good reputation as a man of genius and edu- 
cation. He was a German, but spoke English 
almost as well as his native language. He had 
evidently travelled much; he was well up in 
modern literature, and all his ideas were tinged 
with a metaphysical hue which provided abun- 
dant topics for argument. He wasatall, gaunt 
man, dark and biliows looking, with a heavy 
moustache and long twisted imperial. His 


eyes were singular, being of a greenish-black, | 


and, altogether, he looked like a man capable 
of being very dangerous if he liked; but he 
was always gentlemanly and amiable, and never 
drank heavily. 

There were eight or ten ot} 
if I describe one it will give a 
tout ensemble of the party. 

I will take Smith. Smith was a most nega- 
tive-looking man, neither tall nor short, neither 
florid nor pale; he wore his hair neither long 


+ present, but 
> idea of the 





testimony of the members that they never hal 
recognized him on the street, and no one knew 
by whom he had been introduced, each sup- 
posing that it was by some other member, and 
at some meeting when he was absent. It is 
still a question undecided whether or not he 
wore whiskers, and what was the color of his 
So it will be seen that there were no 
very remarkable men in the club, unless Fal- 
kenstein could be so called. The professor was 
the organist at the cathedral, and a magnificent 
musician he was. But to 


eyes. 


THE STORY. : 

The professor rose with an air of mystery, 
equal to that with which the elder Hermann 
introduced his diablery. 

Many years ago, said he, the organist of the 
cathedral at Cologne was found by the sexton 
one Sunday morning lying dead in the aisle 
beneath the loft in which his organ stood. 
There were no wounds upon his body, and the 
coroner certified that he came to his death by 
accidentally falling over in the dark. He was 
known to be ip the habit of visiting the church 
at night for the purpose of composing and prac- 
tising his voluntaries (here the professor smile 
sarcastically), and the priest at his funeral 
preached a temperance sermon. 

Soon another organist was engaged, and pos- 
sibly & morth passed by when he suddenly re- 
signed, giving no reason therefor. He was a 
fine performer, and great efforts were made to 
retain him, but he absolutely refused to stay. 
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Others came and went, none staying more than 
a mouth, and none giving any reason for their 
departure, till finally a nervous and scared- 
looking little fellow, who had been there about 
a week, went back one night after his music, 
while the sexton waited for him at the door, 
and fled back down the stairs screaming with 
fright, and fainted in the vestibule. When he 





to drive me from my very desirable situation. 
I saw nothing. i heard nothing. Then closing 
the organ, I went below, and striking one match 
after another as each expired, I looked in every 
pew and corner of the church, bu found no 


| one and heard nothing save the echo of my own 


had been carried home and resuscitated, he | 
was slapped smartly upon the shoulder, and 


declared that he had seen a ghost, which had 
hurried out of the organ upon his approach, 
saying, ** This is my position ; no one else shall 
have it.”’ 


The secret being out at last, all the | 


others who had left told similar stories, and the | 


loft from that day was ‘‘ haunted’’ by the dead 
organist. Then no one would take the position 
at any salary, and the cathedral went without 


cautious footsteps. Then I went back into the 
loft and again opened the organ. Just as I 
was again placing my fingers upon the keys, I 


suddenly turning I found myself confronted 
by a stranger, who leaned against the great 
side pillar of the organ. I made a blow at his 
head with my cane, and distinctly saw it crash 


through his brain down to his shoulders — and 


| then saw him smile sarcastically. 


music foralong time; but, strange to say, only | 
organists ever heard any noises or saw any | 


ghosts, and the sexton was willing to testify 


| 


that he had remained there all night several | 
times and seen nothing more startling than a | 


fire-fly, and heard nothing more alarming than 
a poor little church-mouse. 
was there and blasted the services, until at 
last the bishop was consulted, who, having 
authority to be heretical if the interests of reli- 
gion demanded, published an advertisement 


Still, the legend 


that a German atheist or anybody else not | 


afraid of ghosts was wanted to play the organ 
at the Cathedral of Cologne. Salary no object, 
but the highest musical talent required. 

I applied for the situation, and was engaged 
at a yearly salary of three thousand pounds. 

‘*You mean thalers, don’t you, professor ?’’ 
said Smith. 

The professor’s brow darkened as he said, 
**T would thank gentlemen to refrain from in- 
terruption as I sva reading ;’’ and Smith sub- 
sided meekly. 

The professor coutinued: Although, gentle- 
men, I took the place with no misgivings as to 
the superstitions of my predecessors, you can 
readily understand that I would not have been 
driven out of that loft by all the angels of 
heaven backed by all the devils of hell. Land- 
lord, some brandy. 

He poured out half a tumblerful, which he 
swallowed without water, and proceeded: As 
I did not propose to temporize with the matter, 
I concluded to pass my first night in the church ; 
so obtaining the key, I went in at about ten 
o'clock, lighted a gas-burner at the side of the 
organ, threw open the key-board, and was 
about to place my hunds on the keys, when a 
voice cried ‘‘Stop!’’ I turned, but saw no one. 
I peered over the gallery into the darkness be- 
low, mentally swearing vengeance upon the 
sexton or whomever I should find attempting 





**Sit down, sit down,’’ said the spectre. 
“You find me at home; let’s make a night 
of it. I like you; you are a man of nerve. 


| Those have been miserable creatures who have 


preceded you.”’ 


Gentlemen, said the professor, I will not 
deny that my composure was disturbed. I 
thought it best by all means to accept his in- 
vitation, and Isat down. The spectre—for I 
knew it was one—continued :— 

‘*My name is Wortzel. I was engaged to 
play this organ, and the contract never has 
been cancelled by my consent; consequently 
it is still in force. By the flames of perdition, 


| no one shall play here without my consent. 


Now, who are you ?”’ 

I answered, giving my name and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with my engagement, 
including the salary which I was to receive. 

‘*You are an atheist, are you not?’’ 

I replied that I was. 

‘*Well,’”’ said the apparition, ‘‘you may 
think strange of it, but I do not know even 
now whether you are right or wrong. I can 
get no more light on that subject than I had 
in my previous existence. I like you; you are 
a man of nerve—and I have a proposition to 
make to you.”’ 

**Go on,”’ said I. 

‘*It is this. Give my wife half your salary, 
and you may fill my place, and I will give 
you every assistance in my power.” 

‘« How can you assist me ?’’ I asked. 

‘““Why, you know my reputation as a mu 
sician. You know that no one in the profes- 
sion stood higher than I. I will sit at your 
side, invisible, and you will then have four 
hands instead of two. I will play the pedals ; 
I will pull the stops. I will shriek and wail 
in stormy interludes, and we two will play 
such voluntaries that all the city and all the 
kingdom’ will flock hither. You will get all the 
fame. My wife must have hali the money.’’ 
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** Is this all you will demand of me ?”’ said I. 

**No. You must spend at least two even- 
ings a week with me in. the loft, for I am 
lonesome. I know I shall like your company. 
You are the only living man, I believe, who 
is not afraid of ghosts. Why, neither the 
bishop nor the sexton dare stay here one 
minute after the lights are out, and I know 
very well that I must be what is called a 
ghost.’ 

I was silent. 

** Decide,’’ said the ghost. 

**T will accept your terms,’’ I said. ‘‘We 
will try it at all events.’’ 

‘** Let us have a little music nuw,’’ said the 
ghost. 

I complied, turning on the compressed air 
by which the organ was mechanically blown. 
Gentleman (said the professor), there was 
never heard such music as we two could 
make. Zephyrs blew softly among spring 
blossoms. Thunders crashed till the very 
windows rattled in their high casements. 
Trumpets sounded to battle charges, and the 
groans and shrieks of the wounded and dying 
blended with the awful chorus. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ cried the ghost, triumph- 
antly. ‘‘ How do you like that ?”’ 

Extending his hand I grasped—the air! and 
the crowd which had gathered in the street 
outside cheered loudly for Falkenstein. 

Then the spectre said, ‘‘ Tell me your his- 
tory.’’ 

I gave him the prominent points of my life, 
and ended with, ‘‘ Tell me yours.’’ He did so. 
His life had not been particularly eventful 
down to the time of his death, and I will only 
detain you, gentlemen, with his history of 
that transaction and his subsequent existence. 

[The faces of the members were a study at 
this time. The professor had exhibited the 
highest dramatic powers as he read his paper. 
He had flushed end grown white with pale- 
ness as occasion required. No actor that I 
have ever seen in ‘*‘ Hamlet’’ has ever thrown 
into the ghost scene of that awful play the 
realism which was exhibited by Falkenstein 
in this relation of his interview with the 
spectre of the cathedral. All eyes were riv- 
eted upon him, save those of the fellow Smith. 
He seemed bored and was half asleep. His 
apathy was most provoking. H. 2eted like a 
fool. ] 

The professor ordered another heavy draught 
of brandy and proceeded :— 

**One uight,’’ said the ghost, ‘‘ I had invited 
my bosom friend, Muiler, a splendid musician, 
to meet me here in this loft for practice. We 
had played against each other in friendly com- 





petition for an hour or two, the crowd outside 
applauding each in turn, till finally we had 
closed the organ and sat chatting about our 
affairs. Muller told me that be was very 
poor—had lost every cent—had been sup- 
planted at his organ by a relative of the 
bishop, and requested the loan of twenty-five 
thalers. I told him I had only a hundred, 
which I had just received, and that I needed 
every penny te pay my rent and other bills 
which were past due, and that I could not 
possibly accommodate him. I had turned to 
reach for my music, when I felt stealing over 
me a strange sense of helplessness, about 
which at the same time there was a fascina- 
tion I could not resist. Almost immediately 
I was in that comatose state in which the 
mind lives but the body is helpless, and I 
knew what was going on about me without 
the power to move a muscle. I was chloro- 
formed. Then he took out his handkerchief, 
and, folding it into a narrow bandage, pro- 
ceeded to gather it tightly arouud my neck, 
and twisting it in his iron grasp, I knew it was 
his intention to kill me and leave no mark of 
violence upon my body. It grew darker and 
darker, and gradually the fascination of the 
chloroform yielded to a dreadful agony, grow- 
ing every instant more intense. I would have 
given kingdoms to stir, but I was paralyzed. 
Then all pain ceased. I became strangely con- 
scious, my sight returned, but it was not de- 
pendent upon light. I saw by means of dark- 
ness. I was dead. Then he sat down by me 
for along time. Then he put his hand into 
my vest and felt a long time for the beating 
of my heart. At last he was satisfied that all 
life was extinct. I saw him and knew every- 
thing he was deing, and when he finally lifted 
my body to the front and. dropped it head 
foremost over the gallery, I knew that he in- 
tended to thus obliterate all evidence of his 
crime. Of course he possessed himself of my 
money, and I was greatly troubled at the dis- 
tress which I knew my wife would suffer at 
its loss, but it never once flashed upon my 
mind that she would suffer from my absence. 
I was dazed by the newness and strangeness 
of my sensations, and could not sufficiently 
admire the business-like way in which he pro- 
ceeded with his work. I was like a man 
sleeping and in a dream—and am now. Men — 
call this death, and so my body is dead, but 
my mind, or spirit, or soul, whatever you 
please to call it, lives. I inhabit this organ- 
loft, and, having become somewhat accustomed 
to my new existence, I find it entirely similar 
in many respects to my so-called earthly exis- 
tence. They are both dreams."’ 
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And, gentlemen (said the professor), as you 
ave all aware of my views respecting the im- 
mortality of the soul, and may wonder tha. I 
still continue to entertain them after the ex- 
perience which I have related, I may as well 
inform you that on this occasion I have simply 
been relating a dream of my own. 


Bowing his acknowledgments to a hearty 
round of applause, the professor resumed his 
seat, but immediately sprang up and de- 
manded savagely of Smith as to why he was 
staring at him. Smith meanwhile seemed to 





have expanded into a Colossus. The look | 
with which he regarded Falkenstein was like | 


that of the Sphinx. The professor, splendid 
as he had appeared, was overmatched. It was 
man confronted by fate. ‘‘ Muller,’’ said 
Smith, ‘‘ you are my prisoner.’’ The profes- 


spring upon him. ‘Sit down,’’ said Smith, 
‘‘one movement toward me or any attempt to 
draw a weapon, and you are adead man. The 
reward offered for you is dead or alive. I 
prefer to take you alive. I am the secret 
agent of the French police, and have been 


on your track for five years. When I first saw | > 7 : 
| ** Faith is the promise, the dream enchanting ; 


you here, I was struck with your resemblance 


JULY. 





BY CARRIE, 





Ag, who can mourn and can talk of sorrow 
Under God’s sun when the sky is aglow ? 
All thought of a troubled and sad to-morrow 
Is hid “neath the chill of a winter's snow. 


For oh! the summer, the giow, the gladness 
When buds break forth in the gay July! 
The wild brook !auzhs in a mirthful mady ess, 

And birds in a madness of song repiy. 


In the purple lanes the hawthorns growing, 

And Heaven it knoweth how lovely they scem ! 
Meaning I find of each floweret’s showing, 

Toid in the heart of the soft summer gleam. 


Speaketh the tree of the wind’s endeavor 
Wafting the dove to its last year’s nest, 


| Sighing: ‘‘ The true heart is true fo: 
sor turned ghastly white and was about to | 


to the photograph furnished by the Detective | 
| Many the meanings a season beareth, 


Department of Paris, uotwithstanding you had 
shaved off your full beard. Your literary 
vanity has betrayed you. The story you have 
read to-night in my hearing supplies all the 
missing links to the chain of evidence. Chang- 
ing the scene to Cologne only the more cer- 
tainly fastens the crime upon you.”’ 

Falkenstein submitted to the arrest. He 
was returned to France upon a requisition, 
and on the 15th of December, 1873, August 
Muller, alias Professor Falkenstein, was hung 
for the murder of Wortzell, the organist of 
Brest. The club are unanimous in the belief 
that Smith was only an assumed name of the 
mysterious member, the Secret Agent. We 
never saw or heard of him again. It was as 
ifa dark lantern had suddenly blazed out in 
the night—then closed and disappeared for- 
ever; but in the one glimpse of the real char- 
acter of that immobile man we saw a figure, 
which, all the more because of its vague out- 
lines, suggested gigantic force. 


— ~~ — 


A Kyow.eper of mankind is necessary to ac- 
quire prudence, 

Nove are too wise to be mistaken, but few 
are so wisely just as to acknowledge and cor- 
rect their mistakes, and especially the mistakes 
of prejudice. 





Trus: is the haven anc love the rest :’ 


‘Tne jay-bird sings of the rose’s favor, 
The daffodil tells of an hour of bliss 
The bee with a whisper in secret gave her, 
Bearing the tale of the sun god’s kiss. 


Under the hill is the sunlight slanting, 
And love’s heart knoweth how bright the glow! 


Faith is the rose ‘neath the ice and the snow!’ 


The Book of the Earth it was writ above : 
‘*Sad though the snow that the winter weareth, 
Ever the summer brings flowers of love.”’ 





~> > 
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How fair the sight some beauteous queen 
In ail her glittering pomp arrayed ; 

In flowing robes of dazzling sheen, 
With courtly jewels all displayed ! 


Wilt thou be decked in yon bright sky— 
Within the palace there be found, 
Arrayed in spangled robes on high, 
With glittering stars of glory crowned ? 


Each loving smile, each kindly word, 
Each little act of charity ; 

Each song that hath some bosom stir’d, 
Shall be a starry gem for thee. 


Each may a beauteous garment gain— 
A princely robe to all is free ; 

We need not seek the prize in vain— 
A prize awaits for thee and me. 


But some, methinks, will brighter shine 
Around the glittering throne on high ; 
Let each one strive, hy help divine, 
To gather jewels tor the sky. 
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BY AUBER FORESTIER, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ECHCES FROM 
MIST LAND,”’ ETC. 





Weaxrray was her name. 

And a vory wealthy woman she was, albeit 
not to be so esteemed by those who prize be- 
yond all else this world’s goods. 

No overflowing purse was hers, only a modest 
yearly income, which must be carefi!i)y managed 
to supply what she had been taught to esteem 


reasonable needs ; but she possessed a richly- 


endowed nature, keen powers of enjoyment, 
rare apprsciation of the true and the beautiful, 
bright courage, and a noble will, for which 
she daily thanked God, striving to use it wisely. 

il 2 vently cherished, not 


taienia she ro 


Gir’ 


fresh stores of rich experience she was con- 
stantly gathering. 

Am I not right in calling her a wealthy wo- 
man ? 


Wealthy Saunders had crossed the boundary 
of thirty years of age; she had known bitter | 
disappointments, had been bowed down by the | 


agonized suffering which sooner or later must 
come to every proud, sensitive, intense nature. 
The same sensitive intensity, however, which 
has rendered her anguish deep, has rendered 
her enjoyment of brightness exquisite. She 
catches every stray sunbeam, and the influence 
of happiness once hers is never lost. 

Warmly as I admire Wealthy Saunders, I 
do not intend to pronounce her above reproach. 
Often her desire to be useful leads her into un- 
wise action ; often through overlooking worldly 
wisdom she becomes the recipient of unjust 
blame; this does not trouble her when she 


has been true to her best light, she only cares | 


when harm to others arises through her mis- 
takes. 
which she will always be heartily ashamed, 
and she has requested me to make it known to 
the public as awarning. She will be displeased, 
I fear, when she finds so much praise inter- 
woven with the narrative, but this I knew not 
now to avoid, as I wanted to present a faithful 


likeness of a very sensible woman, skowing | 


how even such a one may be led into great 
folly :— 

During the sprin,z 
grossed in endeavoring to suitably launch in a 
literary career a lady of refinement, a certain 


anount of culture, very pretty and highly con- 


nected, who, through exceeding sorrowful cir- 
VOL. XCVII.—3 


~ tuem did she hide away in a napkin, | 
and whatever leaks there might be in her life | 
she faithfully endeavored to repair, lavishly en- | 
dowing the needy ones around her from the | 


Once upon atime she took a step of | 


of 1875, Wealthy was en- | 


Tuts lady, whom we shall call Mrs. Fairbanks, 

had evinced some readiness with her pen, and 

a mutual friend, hoping to put her in the way 
of earning a livelihood thereby, had sent her 
| with a letter of introduction to Wealthy Saun- 
'ders. The latter, the most constantly em- 
ployed of women, because her bread and but- 
ter did not depeud on her exertions, was 
usually esteemed a lady of leisure who had 
nothing to do but ivok after other people, and 
she generally managed to have a large number 
to look after. Though base ingratitude and 
great perplexities were frequently her reward, 
she never allowed herself to become disheart- 
ened. ‘‘I should rather encounter untold an- 
noyances,’’ she often said, ‘“‘than once be 
hard, suspicious, or unkind.”’ 

Mrs. Fairbanks caused her abundance of an- 
noyance, as we shall see. 

Nature had given Wealthy a superb consti- 
tution, she was physically as well as mentally 
streng, and when she found that the frail, del- 
| icate-looking little woman objected to going 
herself to see editors, she readily undertook 
to do it for her, believing that her charge 
scarcely possessed the strength to accomplish 
enough writing to support her, if support her- 
self she could by her pen. The articles already 
| written, although full of pretty, fresh conceits, 
proved to be carelessly constructed, incomplete, 
| and only those whose deficiencies were supplied 
| by the skilful touch of conscientious Wealthy 

herself met with tolerably prompt and profitable 
| sale. Great was Wealthy’s disappointment 
| when she discovered that pretty Mrs. Fair- . 
‘ banks considered the effusions of what she was 
| pleased to call her genius were good enough 
for any periodical, and that she had no inten- 
tion to act on any suggestions of improvement. 
| Little did she imagine that her new protégée 
| secretly suspected her of prejudicing editors, 
even of withholding from the lawful claimant 
portions of the proceeds of literary wares ; and, 
had she conceived it to be possible that the 
| woman she was helping could view her with 
| eyes of distrust, she would have thought that 
| she had left ne room for this, since, after per- 
sonally presenting MSS., she had ordered all . 
communications concerning them addressed to 
the writer. 

When Mrs. Fairbanks come almost penniless 
to Philadelphia, Wealthy had engaged board 
| for her in the family of kind, good people, as 
ready for an act of charity as herself, but un- 
able to lose the sum named for board. Put by 
to be expended the following winter in repair- 

ing her piano, originally a fine one, Wealthy 
| had a little hoard, about equivalent to the 
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amount for which the makers of her now much | days rolled on without bringing relief concern- 
worn instrument had promised to make it as | ing Mrs. Fairbanks, thoughts of it did occasion- 


good as new. Music was a great source of re- 
freshment to her, the piano the sole medium 
through which she could enter into its realms 
—she was an admirable pianist—and her heart 
was set on having this very imperfect specimen 
of a most imperfect musical instrument restored 
to at least its best possible condition. Never- 
theless, when the writings of Mrs. Fairbanks 
failed te yield cash sufficient to cover the board- 
bill, Wealthy felt compelled to advance enough 
from her own treasured hoard to supply deficien- 
cies. She little knew that vain, silly Mrs. Fair- 
banks viewed this as but a small part of the 
retribution due her. 

At last a conviction began to dawn upon 
Wealthy, who, although unsuspicious, was not 
a person to be long imposed upon, that it would 
be impossible to put her protégée in the way 
of making the pen her meaus of support—that 
some new avenue must be sought. She talked 
the matter over with Mrs. Fairbanks, whom 
she found difficult to convince that there was 
not amine of wealth in her productions, but 
who finally decided that the one thing she 
could do until the world was taught to appre- 
ciate this was to serve as companion or reader 
to some invalid who would respect her rights 
as a lady by demanding no menial services. 
Wealthy had wonderful patience with this, 
although her own pride would have led her to 
perform any amount of menial labor rather 
than cast herself and her burdens on the 
shoulders of another. So advertisements were 
inserted in the daily papers, advertisements 
answered, but the position sought failed to pre- 
sent itself. 

Her own surplus funds well-nigh exhausted, 
at her wit’s end what to do next, Wealthy 
read one day in a prominent newspaper a call 
for ladies in quest of tucrative employment ; to 
be pursued without capital, in their own homes, 
to apply for particulars at a given Western 
address. Hoping that even if menial this work 
might prove admissible because of the promised 
home privacy, she wrote at once. Conceive 
her disgust when for reply she received the 
circular of a Kansas lottery concern, setting 
forth in glowing terms the large number of 
shares which ought to be sold per day, and the 
large profits offered agents, who were assured 
that there existed no more honorable employ- 
ment than this home work, so called because 
it could be carried on in each agent’s imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Highly indignant, Wealthy threw the circu- 
lar into her waste-paper basket, never expect- 
ing to give it further thought; but, as the 


| 





ally cross her mind to her annoyance. She 
did not dream of starting her protégée on the 
career of a lottery agent, but, having noted that 
the shares insuring a chance in prizes ranging 
from $100 to $5000 were sold at $1 each, she 
could not help reflecting that, should she by 
the investment of this sum draw even one of 
the intermediate prizes, she could replace her 
piano fund, keep Mrs. Fairbanks afloat until 
something turned up, and render herself in 
sundry ways useful. 

At first she sternly silenced the voice of the 
tempter, she had always abhorred everything 
of the nature of a lottery, bu. finally she let 
herself draw forth from its lurking place the 
circular descriptive thereof. Reading it care- 
fully through for the first time, she was aston- 
ished to discover traces of an apparently laud- 
able enterprise. It was desired to raise funds 
for a free library institution, and the lottery 
expedient, so it was stated, was hit upon to 
attract a larger class of contributors than a 
mere interest in the cause would be likely to 
do. This seemed no worse than the lotteries 


| resorted to at respectable fairs, and which 


were countenanced by excellent people, al- 
though Wealthy herself never had quite 
approved of them. It could do no harm to 
send one dollar, she thought, and, suiting the 
action to the thought, she dispatched this 
forthwith, determining neither to speak or 
think of what she had done until the result 
was known. The first resolve was easily kept, 
not so with the second, and, during the fort- 
night intervening between sending her dollar 
and the drawing, she found the matter very 
often in her thoughts. She was ashamed of 
this, ashamed of what she had done, but she 
tells me that she uever realized how much 
ashamed until the list of lucky names was 
sent her and her own failed to be among them. 
This she accepted as a warning, one not diffi- 
cult to heed, never to make such a venture 
again. 

Meanwhile, the tide of fortune turned in 
Mrs. Fairbanks’s favor. A distant relative, 
who had during his lifetime refused her aid, 
died, leaving her a comfortable income. The 
little woman expanded like a flower under the 
influence of renewed prosperity, became amia- 
ble, gentle, expressed the most extravagant 
gratitude for all that Wealthy had done for 
her, promising to return the money advanced 
so soon as some of her most pressing wardrobe 
needs were supplied, and then she set to work 
with a will to spend the first installment of her 
income. Wealthy had made a point of her 
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paying her board a month in advance, which 
was fortunate, as the money slipped away after 
the mest reckless fashion and was gone before 
its possessor was well accustomed to having it. 

“You must have patience with me,’’ she 
tearfully said to Wealthy. ‘‘I was so long 
without money I had forgotten how to use it.’’ 

And Wealthy was patient, very patient, 
until the folly had been often repeated, and 
she felt that she would be compelled to remind 
Mrs. Fairbanks of the loan. 

She sat over a bit of needlework, wondering 
how most delicately to broach the subject, 
when Mrs. Fairbanks came dancing into her 
sitting-room, eyes sparkling with delight, face 
beaming with pleasurable excitement, a neat 
parcel in her hand. 

“Such a bargain!’ she breathlessly ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘I was so afraid of loosing it, I se- 
cured it at once.’’ 

And with quivering fingers she removed the 
wrappings, produced a handsome morocco case, 
and proceeded to draw forth an exceedingly 
choice gold watch and chain. 

‘*See! Is it not a perfect love?’’ she con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ I have so missed the dear old watch 
I was forced to sell before I came here, I have 
meant to buy a new one ever since I have had 
money, and actually I made a clear $50 by 
taking this. Why, $200 was the original price, 
but the lady who ordered it, for some reason 
or other threw it back on the hands of the 
dealer. Ioften run into his store to see the 
pretty things, and he let me have watch and 
chain for $150, the watch alone is worth that.”’ 

Then, descrying the astonished look on 
Wealthy’s face, she grew spiteful, saying :— 

‘You look as though you thought I ought 
first to have returned your loan; but you need 
not be so severe. I will pay you some day. 
Had I had all the money my writings should 
have brought, I need never have borrowed 
any.’’ 

The accusation was so indirect that for a 
moment Wealthy failed to compreherd it, but 
the unpleasantness of tone and manner an- 
noyed her. 

**Do you really think, Mrs. Fairbanks, that 
your writings should have yielded more than 
they did ?”’ she asked. 

“I am sure of it,’’ snapped the addressed ; 
**and you never would have taken such pains 
if you had not got some good out of them." 

This was too much. Wealthy’s eyes flashed 
with hot indignation; and Mrs. Fairbanks at 
once became alarmed at her own audacity. 

** Indeed, Miss Wealthy, I meant no harm,” 
said she, with a childish whimper; “I can’t 
help being hateful and suspicious.”’ 











‘*T should scorn to deny your insinuations,’’ 
rejoined Wealthy, with calm dignity; ‘‘ but, 
indeed, Mrs. Fairbanks, you had better not 
make them again, or I shall insist upon your 
seeing with me the purchasers of all your arti- 
cles.’’ 

Mrs. Fairbanks cried a great deal, made sun- 
dry protestations, like a naughty child promis- 
ing never to be bad any more; and then, gath- 
ering up her purchase, she went home, leaving 
Wealthy in no joyful frame of mind. This 
good friend of mine had never worked for 
thanks, yet neither did she enjoy having her 
kindness repaid with shameful distrust. 

The childish delight of Mrs. Fairbanks in 
her new possession soon restored that meek 
creature’s good humor, and she tried to coax 
Wealthy Saunders, whenever she saw her, into 
feeling the same as of old. Too generous to 
wholly turn from one so alone in the world, 
Wealthy could not quite forget the insult. 

Some months had elapsed since Wealthy en- 
tered into that unlucky lottery speculation, 
and every few weeks she had been assailed 
with circulars of similar enterprises. She was 
mortified to have the managers thus able to 
address her at will, and she always destroyed 
the papers forthwith. Of late she had taken 
to dreaming about money, once an unheard-of 
thing with her; she dreamed of wandering 
through lonely forests, amid dense masses of 
undergrowth and fallen timber, striking her 
foot against a stone and unearthing a store of 
gold eoin; or she wouid fancy herself pacing 
the desolate sands of some wild, weird sea 
coast, and suddenly stumbling upon heaps of 
money hidden away in the sand. Wealthy 
had had some curious dreams in her day; the 
most noted events of her life had been strangely 
foreshadowed thereby. She had never made 
up her mind whether this were other than a 
remarkable coincidence; but how about these 
dreams of money? She had several literary 
ventures afloat; could it be that some of these 
were likely to strike the vein she had been 
seeking? She had written simply because she 
always found something to say; but, although 
believing it to be unjust to those whose daily 
comforts depended on their pens to give out 
her articles gratis, she had never been able to 
gain through them a large addition to her in- 
come. 

Eaviy one morning (it was shortly after the 
purchase of the watch and chain), she sat at 
her piano, beginning the day, as usual, with 
music. She had been playing a favorite Bee- 
thoven sonata, and her enjoyment of the noble 
composition had been greatly marred by a bro- 
ken key. 
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**Oh, it is too bad!’’ she thought, breaking 
off abruptly. ‘‘ And, unless something remark- 
able turns up soon, I cannot remedy this for 
months.’’ 

Here the servant handed in the morning’s 
mail. Wealthy’s share was a foreign periodi- 
cal and a letter in an unknown hand, bearing 


a New York post-mark. Hoping it might be | 


from a prominent publisher from whom she 
daily expected to hear, Wealthy tore it hastily 
open, only to dash it down indignantly when it 
proved to be a new lottery circular. For some 





moments she sat idly running her fingers over | 


the keys until some unaccountable impulse 
prompted her to pick up the despised paper, 
and then there met her astonished gaze her 
own name, written in a blank space of the 
printed communication. The latter was headed 
in large type :— 
‘**A DECISION AT LAST. 
GRAND CONSOLIDATION 
OF THE 

KANSAS AND WYOMING LOTTERIES. 

Supplementary Drawing of $47,000 in Unclaimed 
Prizes.”’ 

In the explanation following, it was stated 
that after the respective drawings of the two 
lotteries named, there remained $47,000 in un- 
claimed prizes in the hands of the Finance 
Committee, who maintained that it belonged to 
ticket holders, while the managers contended 
that it belonged tothem. The case was brought 
before the Supreme Court, where, after tedious 
arguments, it was decided in favor of the Fi- 
nance Committee; and, since recently ihe law 
had made it a criminal offence to have these 
drawings in money, it was ordered that the 
sum mentioned should be invested in useful 
prizes, and the ticket holders of both given a 
joint interest in the new drawing. And so it 
was resolved to send a representative of each 
concern to New York ; and these gentlemen had 
now purchased of Messrs. Blank & Co., whole- 
sale dealers in watches and jewelry, No. 39 
Blank Street, 75 gold watches and chains, 
valued at $200 each, 100 ditto valued at $100 
each, together with several hundred other arti- 
cles, all specified, the sum total being shown 
to be equivalent to the $47,000 in hand. It 
was also stated that, as the court expenses, 
the expenses of the two gentlemen to New 
York and back, and the necessary expenses of 
the supplementary drawing amounted to $4700, 
it had been decided to assess prize-drawers 10 
per cent. of the worth of their prizes; and 
then came the following official notice :— 

Kansas, January 24, 1876. 


Miss Wea.tny Sacypers: You are hereby 
notified that your joint interest in the Kansas 











and Wyoming lotteries has resulted in your 
drawing a gold watch and chain valued at $200. 
The 10 per cent. assessed by the committee on 
all prizes makes the amount due on yours $20. 
Please send that sum by express, P. O. money 
order, or registered letter to Messrs. Blank & 
Co., Jewelers, No. 39 Blank Street, New York, 
and they will ferward the prize to you. If 
you prefer, they will send it by express, C.O. D., 
for the amount of percentage. 


Then came a long printed list of the names 
of prize-drawers, among them Miss Wealthy 
Saunders, Philadelphia; and last of all the 
names of the Finance Committee, and a notifi- 
cation that all prizes not claimed within 30 
days would be forfeited. 

Wealthy was not a superstitious woman, not 
& person, as previously indicated, to be easily 
imposed upon, but there was something so 
singular in this unlooked-for announcement of 
a prize, identical with that purchased by Mrs. 
Fairbanks with what was really Wealthy’s own 
money, that for a moment she was dazzled, be- 
wildered. Too sensible, however, to act on 
the first blind impulse, she soon began to re- 
flect how foolish it would be to send a good 
$20 that she knew all about, after a prize of 
which she knew nothing. Even payment 
C. O. D. would merely insure the sending of 
something, not guarantee its reliable character. 

I am sorry to state that, as she sat studying 
out her best course of action, not one of the 
contemptuous, disapproving thoughts she had 
cherished about lotteries intruded themselves. 
Wrong as this was, it was human, and strongly 
indicative of the dangers of success in such 
enterprises. 

The result of Wealthy’s cogitations was that, 
although her prize was scarcely likely to be 
worth the sum indicated, it might be worth, 
perhaps, half of it, and that her best course 
would be to write to Messrs. Blank & Co., and 
ask them to make her a cash offer for it. She 
did so forthwith, and this was the answer she 
received :— 

New Yorx, February 3, 1576. 

Dear Mapam: Yours in reference to the 
prize drawn by you is at hand. We have re- 
cently been notified by the Finance Committee 
in Kansas not to exchange any prizes drawn in 
their lottery without word from them. Your 
watch and chain we hold subject to your order. 

Respectfully, Buask & Co. 


Decidedly disappointed was Wealthy, for 
she had managed to let her expectations run 
up pretty high. It would not have surprised 
her had there fallen from the letter a check for 
$100. She knew this to be silly, and yet she 
was anything but a silly woman. My experi- 
ence, however, is that the wisest of us on look- 
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ing back over our lives can point to moments 
when we made great fools of ourselves. It is 
a most hopeful sign when we are aware of this. 

Wealthy’s faith was now so well shaken that 
she determined not to claim her prize until she 
could learn something definite about it. But 
how proceed? Partly because of the example, 
partly because ashamed, she did not care to 
make her folly generally known; but there 
was one friend to whom at last she felt willing 
to confess. She had in New York a cousin, a 
gentleman of standing, who had had a varied 
experience in life, who had been a genuine 
friend to her, and to whom she often applied 
for counsel. To him she wrote fall particulars 
of her adventure, sent him the papers pertain- 
ing thereto, and asked him to call on the jew- 
eller, armed with an order she inclosed, and 
investigate matters. 

Several days elapsed before there came to 
her the answer, which I give verbatim :— 


New York, February 10, 1876. 

Dear Covstin Weatruy: I was a little sur- 
prised to learn that you, my most sensible 
cousin, had fooled away a dollar in a lottery 
swindle. To be sure, a dollar is not much, but 
it does seem a shame to encourage such rascals 
as carry on these bogus operations in their de- 
predations on honest people. Had your com- 
munication concerned but myself, I should 
have thrown it, without further thought, into 
the waste-basket; but, considering that you 
seemed to have at least a certain amount of 
faith in your $200 prize, and would scarcely be 
content with less than the fuil carrying out of 
your instructions, | visited the establishment 
of Messrs. Blank & Co., wholesale dealers in 
watches and jewelry, No. 39 Blank Street. I 
found a well-dressed gentleman in charge, re- 
minding me of the croupier of a first-class gam- 
bling room, as at Baden-Baden. I made my 
business known, and after a series of search- 
ing interrogations concerning my credentials, 
he took from his show-case a gorgeous boite, con- 
taining the watch and chain valued at $200! 
With all his impudence, the fellow did not pre- 
tend it to be worth but $35; nor did he pretend 
that it was more than plated. To make a long 
story short, for it is not worth dwelling upon, 
the whole concern could not have been sold for 
$10. The watch is of a composition called 
*‘oroid,’’ and never cost more than $5. One 
of our large watch manufacturers recently had 
an order for 15,000 cheap watches — probably 
for this or some similar concern. The tickets 
these people sell yield them $1 each, but their 
chief source of revenue is from the 10 per cent. 
drawback. I suppose there is no drawing in 
fact, that the Supreme Court business and 
library institution are alike humbug. They 
send the circular to whoever are supposed to 
be green enough to return the drawback. To 
some $20 would be too much, and for them 
there are smaller prizes. A lady residing in 
Philadelphia is supposed to have money, and 
so she draws a $200 prize; she, if anybody, 





can pay $20. Such is the scheme as I under- 
stand it. They ought to be complained of; but 
even that would do no gocd. Nobody is re- 
sponsible. To every question I asked, the an- 
swer was in the third person. They, the Board 
of Control in Kansas or Wyoming, were doing 
thus or so. The scamp in charge was merely 
their manager; he did nothing except as 
directed by them. There will probably be 
more supplementary drawings, more unclaimed 
prizes ; you will be invited to send more twenty 
dollars. But enough! Ireturn your papers, 
as you directed. Burn them, and never make 
such another fool of yourself. Iwas glad you 
were ashamed of what you had done, We all 
have to learn; you are not the first one. J 
could make some confessions if I chose. 
Cousin Henry. 


Never for one instant had Wealthy imagined 
the affair to be so bad as this. That she had 
lent her name, that it hac appeared in the 
printed list sent to every subscriber, that she 
had encouraged, by ever so trifling a sum, such 
a base swindle, was galling to her pride, dig- 
nity, and usually so faithful conscience; and 
when finally she gathered up her courage to 
tell me about it, she did so to save others from 
falling into asimilar snare. To write of it her- 
self she found impossible. 

And now I ask my readers to consider this 
matter. Is there no way in which:the law can 
be made to take hold of such frauds? Is it 
not an outrage that vile impostors, like the 
managers of these so-called beneficial lotteries, 
should be allowed unpunished to reap their 
plentiful harvests from the unwary? Wealthy 
unites with me in begging you all te discounte- 
nance everything of the nature of a lottery, 
were it only a simple raffle or a ten-cent grab- 
basket at a church fair. One cannot tell how 
many young people may be led by success in 
such ventures to take part in gambling and 
public lottery enterprises. 

A word more about Wealthy, in order to pre- 
serve some belief in the dreams of which I have 
spoken. 

The mail which brought her Cousin Henry’s 
letter brought her also the one she had been 
expecting from the prominent publisher, mak- 
ing her a cash offer beyond her highest antici- 
pations for a MS., the result of her most earn- 
est labors, a work for which she had hoped a 
career of usefulness, without looking for sach 
liberal remuneration, or the great popularity it 
eventually attained. This book is now in every- 
body’s hands; were I even to insinuate its 
name, you would at once identify my Wealthy 
Saunders, whose nom de plume for the present 
shields her from publicity, as she wishes it to 
continue to do until she accustoms herself to 
her unexpected renown, and makes sure that 
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she is permanently entitled to the place she is 
winning. 
She has probably before her a long and bril- 


liant career as a writer, for she is one of those | 


women whose powers increase with years. At 
forty years of age, if she lives, her influence 
will be more keenly felt than to-day, and many 
of you will profit by her writings. And, mark 
my word, if she couid not bring herself to write 
the direct history of that humiliating folly of 
hers which I have recounted, she will in time 
be moved to draw lessons from it in some of 
her productions. Should you ever come across 
a novel in which lotteries, especially those pro- 
fessing to aid some worthy institution, are 
treated with especial rigor, you may surmise 
by what name my friend is known as a writer. 

It were almost needless to add that the piano 
has lorg since been put in admirable repair. 
I have frequently heard Wealthy play on it, 
and have heartily enjoyed her music. As her 
character develops, so does her musical talent 
mature; and I sometimes think the cold keys 
of the piano have rarely produced such soul- 
felt expression as beneath her touch. 

Mrs. Fairbanks never returned that loan, nor 
is she likely todo so. Wealthy can afford to 
forgive her. She has never encouraged the 


silly little woman in extravagance by lending 


her more money, but she invariably treats her 
with a kindness which, although more than is 
deserved, is by no means more than fs con- 
stantly needed. Let us hope that Mrs. Fair- 
banks, as well as some of the rest of us who 
have meted out to us more goodness than we 
deserve, may some day profit thereby. 


——___30g—____—_ 
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BY H. D. MILLER. 





Ir was a cold, raw, damp evening, the latter 
part of November; and, as I stood by the win- 
dow looking out upon the wet pavements below, 
the heavy clouds above, from which had fallen 
incessantly during the day a constant drizzle, 
drizzle, which had, as evening set in, changed 
to a heavy rain, I felt an almost imperceptible 
shiver run through my frame, feeling in imagi- 
nation the unpleasant moisture without too 
vividly to court the sensation the second time. 
So I drew the curtains together to shut out com- 
pletely the damp, disagreeable vision, and 
turned away from the window and surveyed 
with the utmost satisfaction the warmth and 
cheeriness of a blazing wood-fire, the inviting 
appearance of my easy chair drawn up before 
it, and the special attractiveness of my meer- 


schaum pipe, and a couple of magazines, the 
pages of which were yet uncut, fresh from the 
press, smelling damp and inky still. 

It was with a grateful sense of intense satis- 
faction that I thrust my feet into warmed slip- 
| pers, drew my dressing gown closer together, 
| seated myself comfortably within the spacious- 
| ness of my arm-chair, and lit my pipe, lay back 
| and—dreamed. Gazing into the bright and 
| glowing fire, I did not sleep; but, nevertheless, 
I saw a vision, and this is what I saw. The 
flames lent my fancy aid; and as one log sput- 
| tered, and hissed, and crackled, emitting sparks 
in all directions, it strangely reminded me of 
myself, in the years long gone by; while the 
other log, as it burned with a steady glow, 
clear, bright, and beautiful, brought vividly 
before me another I had known in the days 
gone by; known and loved. When, indeed, 
| had I not Joved her? For years as boy and 
| girl had we played and romped together ; after- 
| wards, when were added a few years, which 
ended the childish days, and we had fully 
| entered upon a new era of life, we developed 
| into friends, the very best of friends ; and from 
| friends we soon drifted into lovers. And now 
| that there is nothing left me but a memory, I 
|lové that for her own dear, sweet sake. I 
seem to see her in the glowing embers before 
|'me—always bright and beautiful, quiet and 
| gentle—with the sweetest smile that ever 
played around purest lips and eyes, that por- 
trayed the happiness and contentment within 
—veyes that were never once raised to mine with 
a shadow of doubt, nor lowered save to hide 
the love-light which shone from them. Her 
life was as serene, pure, and free from blemish 
as a moonbeam, and shed as much lustre 
around her as the brightest ray that ever lit 
up the heavens above. Ah, my merry, bright- 
eyed Alice, the one and only dream of all my 
life! Alas, that it is but a dream! 

Twenty years ago I was a young man of 
twenty-two, full of health, vigor, ambition, 
| and energy. I had been born and reared 
| upon a farm, but, strange to say, took a dis- 
| like to it, although I knew of no other life 
| than that upon the old, old place—in after 
years so dear to me. After arriving at man- 
hood, this life became more and more irksome, 
and I chafed under the constraint placed upon 
me, longing to free myself from the bonds 
| which seemed to me then as iron fetters. At 
| first I laid bare my new ideas, hopes, and plans 
| to Alice, and from her received just the sym- 
pathy, interest, and understanding I had ex- 
pected. Quick to comprehend and to antici- 
pate my thoughts, she lent a ready ear, and 
willing hand and heart. Hand and heart I say 
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advisedly, for the heart was mine to take with 
me, the hand promised to me whenever I should 
return toclaim it. So with this understanding 
between us, I left home. ‘‘ Left home!’’ can 
any ene who has not left home realize what it 
is? Left home! Ah, me! although ’tis twenty 
years ago, I live over again—aye, keener than 
ever—the pain and anguish of leaving home, 
leaving past associations, present hopes, leav- 
ing, in fact, all—all that is near and dear, and 
turning your back deliberately upon it, face 
the hard, cold world with its various vicissi- 
tudes and fortunes, and all this—for what? 

Well, I left home, and came to this broad 
city, and soon entered fully, freely, and fiercely 
in the struggle. I saw others around me suc- 
ceed—why should not I? And energy lent me 
aid. Hope was set like a star, always before 
me, but ever beyond my reach. At length 
love set the wheels in order, and pride and 
perseverance kept them moving. Finally, I 
was on the high road to success; my labor of 
years was at length rewarded; at lest I could 
survey with complacency my rapidiy increasing 
bank account. 

At first when I left home I met with many 
failures, which were discouraging. These, to- 
gether with my fears and hopes, I made known 
to the home folks, expecting in return unlimited 
encouragement, which as often was withheld 
by all but one—my gentle, tender, ever hopeful 
Alice, whose faith in me or my efforts never 


wavered, whose patient listening to my fre- | 


quent complainings showed the goodness of 
her heart. I always left her side comforted ; 
one look of hers would cheer me, asingle touch 
of her soft white hand would inspire new life 
and energy. During this long interval (for I 
count it long now, although measured by cal- 
endars it was only five years) I visited home 
but seldom. At first I came often, for I was 
always benefited by the visit to my own dear 
Alice; but, as the months melted into years, 
and the years rolled by one after another, I 
went but seldom. My visits became less and 
less frequent, until at last the old home saw 
me but twice a year. My plea was always 
pressing business; I could no longer spare the 
time. New associations sprang up around me 
until, plunged into a vortex of business, fashion, 
and frivolities, I lost the inclination. Home 
was not forgotten, nor was Alice loved the less, 
but both seemed to merge one within the other. 
It gave me pleasure to know how heartfelt the 
welcome that awaited me at any time, and yet 
I tarried away. I tried to think it all for the 
best, my absence, and felt the end of separa- 
tion was coming, but not just yet. I tried to 
hug myself into believing it was almost a sac- 
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rifice that I was making for her; and when I 
noticed the first change in her, I selfishly put 
it down to a want of feeling, interest, enthusi- 
asm—anything but what it was—her loss of 
health. 

It was spring, and I had not been home since 
the Christmas holidays. I then noticed Alice 
looked a trifle paler than usual, but she assured 
me it was nothing. And at parting she almost 
seemed like her own, old, sweet self again, for 
her last words were, ‘‘Come whenever you 
can, I am always looking for you ;’’ and her 
face was bright and beautiful as I left her. It 
was a mild, lovely day in May, and I had ven- 
tured into a heavy speculation; should I suc- 
ceed, and bright anticipations realized floated 
before my vision, it would end in a competence 
for life ; and, at last, having earned the means 
by five years of hard labor, I could win to my- 
self my gentie, patient Alice. Yes, I conclud- 
ed the time had come when I could marry. 
And even then, as I thought of it, there swiftly 
glided into prominence, that it (my wedding) 
should take place during my usual visit home 
in the summer. Having settled these things 
quite comfortably in my mind, I strictly at- 
tended to business, awaiting the time of for- 
tune’s wheel. 


The stocks in which I had ventured were 


| steadily advancing, and their increase of mar- 


ket value was closely watched by me. I be- 
came excited, fitful, anxious, and eager. Just 
at this time I missed my usual weekly letter 
from Alice, but so much engrossed was I in 
mercenary affairs, that sentiment sank into in- 
significance beside it. So I took no heed, and 
one, two weeks went past, and still I was ina 
whirl. 

At length one morning I received a few lines 
in Alice’s hand-writing, unsteady and faltering 
I noticed afterwards. It was only a few lines, 
telling me she had not been well, and urging 
me to come home soon. How could I leave with 
the prospect of a fortune within my grasp? 
Should I leave all for the mere whim of one 
who was unaware of my situation just at pre- 
sent? Surely there was nothing urgent or 
serious, a few days later would do just as well. 
So I waited the few days longer. At length 
the time came for me to realize my dreams; I 
sold out and went home a rich man, to find a 
telegram awaiting me: ‘‘Come at once, Alice 
is dying!’’ so it ran. The words seemed to 
burn themselves through and through with 
their intensity. In haste I looked at the time 
table. The last train that night had gone. 
Was all misery to come at once? I thought of my 
Istely acquired wealth, and would have given 


| it all willingly to be able to have wiped out the 
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past few weeks. But it was impossible. How- 
ever I passed that night I never knew. The 
strain was almost more than I could bear, but 
not one whit more than I deserved. At length 
day dawned, and with the first gray streaks 
of early morning I started. Arriving home, I 
jumped from the cars before they stopped, and 
there met face to face my mother. One glance 
at her, and I. knew all—knew I was too late. 
** Poor boy |’? was all she said, as she took me 
in her arms. But it was sufficient. 1 knew the 
worst—or the best—which? for, although I 
had lost her, there existed not the shadow of 
a doubt but that she was an angel in heaven. 

This, then, is what I saw. Not much, ’tis 
true—a few words and all is told—and yet, to 
me, so much. Oh, how often do I live over 
and over again those scenes! go through the 
agony I endured with frightfu! vividness! 
Nor can I ever forget the auguish at parting 
with her cold and silent form. 

O Alice, my darling, do you know, away in 
your far-off home, that your memory never 
leaves me, but, ever gliding softly*beside me, 
guides me always? Can a life of regret for 
the past make atonement? Will not a heart 
that has remained true to your memory so 
many years expiate its sin, or does repentance 
come too late ? 

‘*Too late,’’? the wind without seemed to 
echo, and I shivered, and with an effort re- 
called myself to the present. I looked about 
me; my lamp burned low, the fire had gone 
out, I arose and walked to the window, pushed 
aside the curtain, the rain had ceased, the 
moon was shining. Was it an omen of good? 
It must have been; for, after standing so a few 
moments, I turned away comforted ; and, as I 
did so, the moon’s rays coming through the 
window fell upon the mantle, on a picture of 
Alice, making it singularly, strikingly beau- 
tiful, appearing like a halo of light from hea- 
ven. I paused a moment, then stirred the fire, 
trimmed my lamp, and, lighting my pipe, read 
my magazine with more contentment of heart, 
more peace of mind than I had known for 
many years. 


—_ Oem 


CorRRESPONDENCE.—Swift, alluding in a letter 
to the frequent instances of a broken corres- 
pondence after a long absence, gives the follow- 
ing natural account of the causes: ‘‘ At first 
one omits writing for a little while; and then 
one stays a little while longer to consider of 
excuses, and at last it grows desperate, and 
one does not write at ali. Jn this manner I 
have served others, and have been served my- 


self.’’ 





‘*HERZ LIEBSTE.” 
(Heart’s Dearest.) 





BY MARION COUTHOUY. 





I NEVER yet wished 
I were aught but myself, 
For glory of hattle, 
For fame, nor for pelf; 
But yet there ’s one reason, 
All others above, 
And so, my heart’s dearest, 
4’ll wish it for love. 


Oh, were I a soldier, 
I ‘d fight for my dear; 
Then a fig for all perils, 
All hardship, or fear! 
I ‘d bring thee the honors 
I ‘d won in the strife, 
And I’d make thee, heart’s dearest, 
A true hero’s wife. 


Or, were I a rich man, 
What emeralds rare, 
What diamonds and rubies 
Should gleam in thy hair! 
How fondly I'd deck thee! 
How gayly we'd live! 
And to thee, my heart’s dearest, 
What treasures I'd give! 
Or, were I a painter, 
All glory and grace 
Should meet in the picture 
I'd make of thy face! 
*T would hang amid beauties 
In gallery and hall, 
And they ’d know thee, heart’s dearest, 
The queen of them all. 


Or, were I a poet, 
Oh, then all my art 
Were kept for the praise 
Of thine eyes and thy heart ! 
All thine—thine alone— 
Were the crown of my fame, 
And my lyre, heart’s dearest, 
Were tuned to thy name. 


Oh, what am I wishing ? 
And why do I sigh 
For more than thy kiss 
And the light in thine eye ? 
If fame, wealth, and glory 
Were all within call, 
Thy love, my heart’s dearest, 
Were richer than all. 


Then ne’er will I long 
Any other to be, 
Since my love and my praises 
Are treasures to thee. 
This joy will be ours, 
Though all else flect away, 
And T’ll love thee, heart’s dearest, 
Forever and aye. 





— 
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IVY. 
A STORY OF A DANCE AND A SONG. 





BY Cc. A. M. 





CHAPTER I. 
**Oh, love me all in all or not at all!” —Ipris or 
THE KING. 

**Q errts! I wish you would come here and | 
look through the glass door! The oddest girl, 
and—would you ever have guessed it ?— it is 
Hubert Selwest’s wife, the girl he married in 
the West and was so mysterious about; and 
now he has brought her here right among us! 
For my part, I think she is the most peculiar- 
looking person I ever saw. I am sure I sha’n’t 
like her !”’ 

With this declaration of possible—indeed of 
probable—war, the would-be beligerent mount- 
ed upon a bamboo settee placed against one of 
the doors opening into Mrs. Grey-Ormingham’s 
conservatory, and the ‘‘ girls’? upon whom she 
had called to rally under her flag and pro- 
nounce upon the merits, or rather demerits, of 
the new-comer, looked through the white bor- 
der of the stained-glass windows and saw seated 
rather dejectedly and quite alone young Sel- 
west’s wife, or, as Miss Maude Selby had called 
her, the ‘‘ new importation.”’ 

All but prejudiced eyes—ah, how many of 
this ‘‘rosebud garden of girls’? had laid use- 
less little traps for rich, handsome, stylish Sel- 
west!— would have discovered the beauty of 
this Western flower. Any description does 
little justice to beauty, and it is to that of a 
delicate and spiritual order that it does the 
least. If I say that Ivy Selwest’s large, light- 
hazel eyes were dreamy and were sad, how 
little shall I convey of that loveliness of ex- 
pression that recalled a timid, caged antelope ! 
If I say that her brow was shaded by hair that 
had many variations of light and shadow, 
making it in some of its waves golden-hued 
and in others as dark as bronze, how little 
shall I depict of the glorious color of its heavy, 
rippled masses! Of her form it can only be 
said that it was slight, immature, and some- 
what too wand-like; of her features that, 
though delicate, they were scarcely regular; 
of her complexion that it was ivory pale. Yet | 
Ivy Selwest was beautiful, ef a beauty less 
striking than exquisite. 

The already unfriendly eyes, thither directed 
by Miss Maude Selby, gazed at the lonely girl. 
Presently Maude whispered :— 

‘‘] wonder why he’’—meaning Hubert, the 
young husband of Ivy—‘‘ has left her all alone ? | 
Maybe he is ashamed of her rig ?’’ 

By “‘rig’? Maude meant Ivy’s attire, which, 


ness, was of a fashion quite different from that 

of the party engaged in criticizing her, for 

theirs gave every variation of Worth’s latest 

and most elaborate styles, making, indeed, a 
se contrast to Ivy’s white muslin and 
blue ribbons. 

**Do look at her hair!’’ whispered Elena 

| Lord, a brilliant brunette of seventeen reckless 
| summers; ‘‘why, that alone would make a 
| guy of any girl!’’ 

And, in truth, Ivy’s hair, falling in long, 
| luxuriant curls over her shoulders, as she had 
| worn it in that Western home where—a sweet 
growth of its wild solitude—she had first met 
young Selwest’s eyes, was as different in its 
untortured naturalness from the high-set, 
crimped, braided, puffed, and ‘‘ banged’’ locks 
of her critics as can well be imagined. 

Just at this moment the statue of Ariadne 
near the west entrance of the conservatory was 
shadowed by the tall, strikingly elegant figure 
of Hubert himself, who entered tolvy. Girls 
not so ‘‘ fashionable’ as the group engaged in 
surveying the young codple would have felt 
| some delicacy in listening to the words they 
interchanged ; but, though Lulu Densby made 
a motion as if about to go back to the dancers, 
| Marcia Stuart staid on, determined to hear, as 
were the first discoverers of Ivy’s solitude. 

‘*Why are you not in the ball-room, Ivy ?’’ 
demanded the young husband, rather impa- 
tiently. ‘“‘I did not dream of finding you 
here.”’ 

**O Hubert! 
I—I do not like the dancing ;”’ 
crimsoned. 

‘*Not like the dancing!’’ ejaculated Hubert. 
‘“Why not?” 

‘* That waltzing, as they call it—why, Hubert, 
it is awful. And when I saw you with Miss 
Marshall, I—I could not stay—I could net!’’ 

‘*What nonsense!’’ exclaimed Hubert, an- 
| grily. ‘‘You should not object to what you 
| cannot do, for I suppose that if you could waltz 
you would.” 

‘*Oh, never! I would not!’’ replied Ivy, the 
tears rising to her eyes av the recollection of 
| the pang she had felt at sight of Miss Ada Mar- 
| shall, the great belle and beauty, affectionately 
| clasped in the arms of her own liege lord, and 
| whirling wildly through the dance. 
| Hubert stood quite still, and, for the first 
time, with the eye of cold criticism surveyed 
his childlike wife. He saw the vast difference 
| between her attire, her air, her very expression, 
| and that of the dazzling creatures among whom, 
| but for the sentimental fancy her peculiar kind 
| of attractiveness had awakened, he would doubt- 


though it could not be condemned for showi- 
| 
} 





I came here because—because 
here Ivy’s face 
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less have chosen a bride. Ivy saw the look, 
and her heart beat thick as she rose to her feet 
and said :— 

‘*IT am ready to go back to the ball-room ;’’ 
and, taking Hubert’s arm, left the conservatory. 

When the young couple re-entered the room, 
a gentleman was standing near one of the 
gilded columns wreathed with smilax and rose- 
buds which adorned the balcony for the band, 
and at sight of Ivy turned and looked very 
earnestly at her. 

** A lovely face,’’? he muttered. 

Just then Maude Selby came towards the 
gentleman thus contemplating Ivy and put her 
hand upon his arm. 

‘* What are you thinking of, Percy?” asked 
she. ‘* You are a most ungallant brother, and 
have not waltzed once with me to-night.’’ 

Percy Selby replied by demanding of his 
sister the name of Ivy, and, being told it, so- 
licited an introduction to Hubert Selwest’s fair 
wife. This, though Maude pettishly refused 
it, saying that she did not know Ivy except 
from having seen her a moment in the girl’s 
dressing-room, Perc} succeeded in obtaining 
from his hostess, Mrs. Grey-Ormingham, and 
entered into conversation with Ivy. 

It suited the frivolous turn of young Selby’s 








mind to devote himself for transient periods to | 


any new-comer who pleased his fancy. Usu- 
ally such attentions were quite motiveless — if 
to aim at mere amusement be not an absolute 
motive; but here he had a certain feeling of 
society vengeance, 80 to speak, for he had elected 
to conclude, at one time, that Hubert Selwest’s 
frequent dances, concert attendance, and so 
forth, with Maude as a companion had meant 
serious attention, and that young Selwest had 
in a manner jilved his favorite sister. What 
could be more piquant, in that guild to which 
Percy belonged, than to be provokingly atten- 
tive himself to the pretty, and, as her air pro- 
elaimed, unsophisticated young wife of his re- 
creant friend ? 

There is an absolute purity of affection, of 
thought, of intention which makes a girl like 
Ivy the last to suspect sinister motive in others. 
Percy Selby chose to annoy young Selwest. 
Ivy was his selected instrument, and her 
beauty made the thing very interesting. 

Before the ball was over, Percy had fully 
succeeded in interesting Ivy in his description 
of places visited in foreign travel, of operas, 
pictures, statues, and old buildings; of cele- 
brated persons with whom he had conversed in 
Paris, Vienna, London, or Berlin; in the won- 
ders of Rome, the glories of Venice; in books 
of which the very name was fascination because 
of their gifted authors. Meantime, Hubert 





Selwest, piqued, though he was unwilling to 
admit it to himself, had gone back to the 
beauty, Miss Ada Marshall; and, unheeding 
the pain he must at least have guessed at hav- 
ing caused his wife, again swept past her in 
the whirling waltz, the beauty gazing in her 
own peculiarly languishing—not to say lacka- 
daisical—manner into his face. 

“*This, then,’’? thought Ivy to herself, “is 
fashionable society ; and I have married a man 
of fashion—a man of the world!’ 

Her heart sank. And yet, an observer un- 
acquainted with the secret thoughts of either 
of the newly married pair, would surely have 
said, seeing Ivy’s apparent absorption in Percy 
Selby’s conversation—-by common consent pro- 
nounced fascinating—that she was “ flirting’’ 
quite as diligently and as ‘‘fashionably’’ as 
her husband ! 

When the carriage set down at their own 
luxurious home the weary pair, for the first 
time they passed an hour together in which 
not a word was uttered. 

The next day there was a ‘‘ ball headache,’’ 
which is not unknown to any one who has 
danced in a room lit with gas, and made musi- 
cal by a brass band playing amid the heavy 
odors of exotics and that of the various per- 
fumes worn by the dancers. 

Three days later Percy Selby sent a superb 
bouquet tothe bride. This was all ‘‘in order’’ 
in the gay world, and could not be resented as 
a liberty ; nor could his call the evening after 
be considered other than as a compliment from 
a man ‘‘in the best society’ to a young bride. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘*Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail ; 

And the end I could not know."’—JEAn [nGELOW. 

Ir is scarcely easy in the limits of a short 
story to tell how by degrees coldness can estab- 
lish itself where love and confidence have 
reigned. There ceased to be room for criticism 
in Ivy Selwest’s air or toilet, for in these, Percy 
Selby having undertaken their criticism, a de- 
cided change took place. Without anything so 
marked as visits ~:ore than occasional, it was 
easy for the man of fashion to meet the gay 
young couple, Hubert and Ivy, at every turn, 
at ball, soirée, concert, opera, or theatre, and 
to become a seeming friend. 

Meantime, who, encountering the now strik- 
ingly stylish and superbly attired girl, would 
have guessed that her pallor was heartbreak, 
or that the whirl of gayety was constantly sep- 
arating her more and more from Hubert whom 
she loved? 
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Certain it is that, if the handsome Selby 


could have guessed at times at the dislike his | 
approach awakened in the young girl now | 
learning to wear as courteous and worldly a | 


smile, whatever her real feelings, as any ten 
seasons’ belle about her, he would scarcely 
have felt flattered. 

Many atime with her aching head resting 
upon her pale hands would Ivy think of her 
Western home. There, Nature alone with God 
had made life beautiful. The bird, the flower, 
the floating cloud—typical, this last, in its 
fleecy purity, of an angelic host!—all spoke of 
a beyend, all told of spiritual possibilities, un- 
speakable glories to be attained to by the pure 
in heart. ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
But who thought of heaven in ‘‘society’’? It 
was not the velvet-backed prayer-book nor the 
conventionally serious ‘‘church smile’’ that 
could convince Ivy of any such thoughts as 
had been hers when, in the wilds, she had 
talked with an eloquent preacher of Huguenot 
descent who had there chosen his home and 
there worshipped the Creator. 


There were weary days and nights when the | 


splendor of Ivy’s jewels — wedding-gifts all — 
and of her dress weighed upon her spirits ; 
days when she felt that her soul was fettered, 
and that between her husband and herself 
actual coldness was arising. 


As for Hubert, amazed at the rapidity with | 


which Ivy had adapted herself to her surround- 
ings, he had now afresh grievance. She, at 
first too ‘‘raw’’ and unaccustomed, was now, 
in his marital judgment, too much like ‘ those 
other society women ;’’ by which phrase he 
meant Maude Selby, Ada Marshall, Marcia Stu- 
art, Lulu Densby, Elena Lord, and others of 
that ‘‘ilk,’’ all of whom, had he been able to 
compare Ivy unfavorably with them, he would, 
doubtless, such is the perversity of human na- 
ture, have praised. But, be it understood by 
any who may chance to peruse these pages, in 
Hubert’s heart, though a man, there was as 
much pain, as much proudly concealed suffer- 
ing as in that of Ivy. But was he to show 
such a decidedly unworldly emotion as jeal- 
ousy? Was he to find fault with Ivy for be- 
coming precisely like the brilliant women of 
the world whom he had held up to her as mod- 
els? His ‘* Western flower’’ had, ’sooth to say, 
grown the very Queen Rose of the glittering 
parterre; and many a butterfly besides Percy 
Selby hovered now near the beautiful blossom. 
Ivy was changed indeed ! 

It was at this time that an incident occurred 


which made still wider the growing separation | 


between these blind young hearts. Ivy, intend- 
ing to surprise her husband by the unexpected 


display of an accomplishment which she had 
heard him praise in others, had secretly taken 
lessons from an Italian lady of thorcugh musi- 
cal culture, and, having a flute-like mezzo- 
soprano of considerable compass, had succeeded 
in mastering the difficulties of several bril- 
| liant operatic airs, acquiring also a pure pro- 

nunciation of the Italian from the same in- 
| structress, Signora Paraviletti. Coming in one 

morning from a ride in the park—during which, 


let me say in passing, he had dismounted and 
strolled a full half hour with Ada Marshall, 
the beauty—he heard, and was startled to hear, 
in the reception-room the strains of a lovely 
| female voice singing with delicious and impas- 
| sioned expression the Faust “‘ Jewel Song,” and 
| other selections from Gounod’s exquisite opera. 

Opening the door quite softly—for he thought 

the voice that of some visitor of his wife’s, and 
| did not wish to startle and so cause the singer 
to cease singing—he saw, to his amazement, 
Ivy pouring forth the most delicious strains, 
and, turning over the leaves of the score with 
quite unnecessary devotion in his air, Percy 
Selby. Ivy, be it remarked, was “doing her 
very best,’’ as.she phrased it, for she intended 
| that evening to surprise Hubert with a glorious 
| display of her new accomplishment. 

Painfully surprised, Hubert closed the door 
and went up stairs to his own apartment. He 
felt shocked, grieved, and aggrieved. 

‘*She has not even told me that she sang, 
| and now she is singing for that puppy, Selby! 
This is too much! I’1l—I’ll go and dine at the 
club! I’ll stay late! This is outrageous !’’ 

This was the first time since his marriage 
| that Hubert had ever thought of dining away 
from home. He left the house, banging the 
front door angrily, and did not reappear till 
about two in the morning. 

About a week later a ball was given at Mrs. 
Selby’s, the mother of Maude and Perey. Hu- 
bert and his wife were present, and so was Ada 
Marshall, radiant in an imported costume. 
The gayeties were at their height, and Ada 
Marshall had danced several times with Hu- 
bert and others, and flashed by Ivy, at last, 
in a German waltz with the husband of the 
latter. 

Since the day of the singing there had been 
but little cordiality between Hubert and Ivy, 
and the young wife was completely bewildered 
by her husband’s coldness and neglect, little 
dreaming that he thought he had good reason 
for both. Now, judging herself openly offended 
by the marked attention of Hubert to Ada 
Marshall, a spirit of revenge rose for the first 
| time within her. Percy Selby had on many 
| oceasions asked her to waltz with him. She 
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had invariably refused, although, wholly from 
her desire to be able to waltz with her husband, 
she had practised and perfected herself in all 
the fashionable pas-de-valse. As Perey Selby 
approached she guessed his intention, and, 
when he asked her to waltz with him, ac- 
cepted. 

Floating past Ada Marshall and Hubert, Ivy 
looked perhaps more beautiful than she had 
ever yet appeared. But it was with a defiant 
and daring beauty as unlike that of the ‘‘ Wes- 
tern Flower’’ as can be imagined. 
Hubert, remembering the horror his wife had 
expressed of the waltz, he gazed at her in per- 
plexity and anger. 

They reached home at a late hour, the ball 
having broken up only as daylight appeared. 
Neither spoke to the other a single word. 

The next morning Ivy found a letter upon 
her dressing table. It ran as follows :— 

MapameE: Finding that, in place of a high- 
minded and unconventional girl, I have mar- 
ried a mere woman of the world, I have re- 
solved to seek alone that recreation which | 
would willingly have had her partake with 
me. I sail for Europe to-morrow, and shall be 
absent some months. You will find your usual 
amounts at the banker’s; I have no intention 
of restricting your pleasures or any money that 
can conduce to them. 

HvsBeERtT. 

Ivy read this cruelly worded letter, gave a 
ery of pain, and fell in a fainting fit to the floor. 

Fortunately for the headstrong and utterly 
misguided young couple, the servant, who 
attended Mrs. Selwest, had nursed Hubert in 
early youth, and was devoted to him. She 
had long suspected the existing misunder- 
standing, and, hearing Ivy’s cry of anguish, 
rushed into her boudoir. The poor girl poured 
out the recital of her affliction to good Mrs. 
Patch, who, seizing a shawl and bonnet, darted 
from the house, and, taking the direction of 
the club, sent in a street messenger-boy in all 
haste to her master, who, seated gloomily at 
one of the dining-room tables, was stupidly 
gazing at the morning paper. 

The summons, ‘‘ Your wife is extremely ill,’’ 
brought him to his feet. 
ere reaching home. 

That was a long and dangerous fever that 
brought poor Ivy—whom her husband found 
raving in delirium—to death’s door, and from 
which three months suffering scarcely released 
her. 

Pale, thin, and feeble she sat one summer 
morning, a convalescent, in her boudoir, that 
** dreadful reom,’’ as she mentally qualified it, 
where she had found Hubert’s harsh letter. 


Then came the explanation, the reconcilia- | 


As for | 





The way seemed long ! 





tion, upon which the reader will hardly care 
to intrude. It was the finale to this story of a 
song and a waltz. All was explained. Many 
tears broke up the story of how Ivy had learned 
to sing and dance only for her husband’s sake. 
Then Hubert told how he had overheard the 
song, and with what feelings he had watched 
the waltz with Perey Selby. Ada Marshall’s 
name was brought in, and the painful but 
wholesome scene ended in the ery from both 
hearts: ‘‘ It is society customs, the frivolities of 
the world of fashion that have estranged us. 
Let us turn our backs upon them. Let us go 
away !”’ 

And they did so. Together they visited Eu- 
rope. Together these young and immature 
minds became enlarged by travel, and at the 
inexhaustible founts of literature and of art. 
Together they learned to trust one another and 
to appreciate one another’s affection. 

After three years spent in mental discipline 
of this kind, and in foreign travel, schooled 
and improved by a wider and more valuable 
experience, they returned. The ‘‘raw’’ girl 
had become a self-contained, self-reliant, cul- 
tured woman. ‘The man of fashion for whom 
his first trip to Europe had done little, for then 
he was alone, had gained now immensely in 
dignity of mind and gravity of judgment. He 
would reflect at times with a shudder upon the 
gulf of despair into which his harsh and arbi- 
trary course towards Ivy had been about to 
plunge him, and at such moments would clasp 
her to his breast with a desperate fondness at 
the thought of that bygone peril. 

No danger now of further misunderstanding, 
no fear of quarrels. 

It is said in society that Hubert Selwest and 
his wife are ‘‘ wonderfully devoted to one 
another.’’ Their occassional appearance in 
the gay world is always especially prized, for 
they are said, too, to ‘‘live for one another,’’ 
and not for fashion. 





~~ 
>_> 


Ionorance is a subject for pity, not laughter. 

READING AND Workine.—lIt is not by books 
alone nor by books chiefly that a man becomes 
in all parts a man. Study to do faithfully 
whatsoever thing in your actual situation, 
there and now, you find either expressly or 
tacitly laid to your charge. That is your post. 
Stand to it like a true soldier. A man perfects 
himself by work much more than by reading. 
They are a growing kind of men that can wisely 
combine the two things—wisely, valiantly can 
do what is laid to their hand in their present 
sphere, and prepare themselves withal for doing 
other wider things, if such lie before them. 
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MARGARET. 
BY M. MC CAUSLAND. 


‘Hark, how the wind roars! And the rain! 
My beautiful one feels it; she shudders, I 
know, as the cruel sleet touches her pearly 
flesh. Out in the night and the storm, alone! 
Oh, cruel death to take her from me! Ah, she 
is here! Margaret, my beautiful, they told me 
you were dead. Come closer. How the storm 
rages! I cannot heer you. Your eyes are wet 
with the damp of the grave, and your hair— 
O Margaret, my pearl, you are fading from my 
sight! Turn your eyes away, they burn into 
my soul. Oh God, she is in her shroud!”’ and 
the walls of the stately chamber resound with 
the moans and cries of the man, who, tossing 
restlessly to and fro and raving in wild deliri- 
um, seeks in vain for some quiet from the vivid 
thoughts and fancies that surge and throb in 
his poor, overtaxed brain. But rest is not for 
him. Over and over again the visions return 
in ceaseless round, till his strength is almost 
exhausted, and the fire of life seems to burn 
itself out with its wild intensity. Visions of 
his young wife, who, almost twenty years be- 
fore, had been laid away to rest in that last 
resting-place to which we all are hastening; 
scenes of his past life; friends who had long 
since been numbered with the dead, all come 
around him now, soothing his feverish fancy 
one moment, the next, bringing the cold sweat 
of horror to his brow by some hideous trans- 
formation or weird and ghostly action. 

Twenty years before he had married a bean- 
tiful young girl, who, with her slender, grace- 
ful form, great black eyes, and darkest hair, 
was the idol of his heart. But even at the 
bridal the guests, looking at her unearthly 
beauty, shook their heads ominously and mur- 
mured among themselves that she was not long 
for this world. And her great eyes, gleaming 
out of the pale face marked by that beautiful 
forerunner of death, the bright,. brilliant spots 
of color on each cheek, did, indeed, make her 
face look like the face of one doomed to speedy 
death. But Henry Danvers, in his mad, strong 
love for her, defied fate to snatch her from his 
arms ; dared to say that God could not be God 
and take away his precious Margaret, his pearl. 
But before one short year had passed, although 
surrounded by every luxury, her every wish 
anticipated by the strong, loving heart of her 
husband, she drooped and faded, and one day, 
clasped in his arms, she closed her eyes like a 
tired child, and slept the sleep that knows no 


waking. Since then Henry Danvers had lived 


a quiet, solitary life, very attentive to business, 








upright and honorable, but taking no real in- 
terest in anything, and hailing gladly the pass- 
ing of each year as bringing him nearer to his 
Margaret. 

And now, in this severe attack of brain fever, 
brought en directly by over-exertion in business 
during an impending crisis, but mainly by his 
whole mode of life and thought, his Margaret 
came to him—came from the dust and darkness 
of the tomb to be his companion through that 
long, black time of horror. The fever. at last 
abated; and after many weeks of- slow conva- 
lescence, Henry Danvers arises from his bed of 
sickness feeble in mind and body, and looking 
much older than his years. Always peering 
into the throng that daily crowded the great 
thoroughfares for the one face that his weak in- 
tellect told him he would find—zazing at each 
female form that in the least resembled his lost 
Margaret—always eager, always hopeful, it was 
a pitiful sight to see this old man, gray-haired 
and feeble, seeking everywhere the young wife 
whose fair face had for almost twenty years 
been under the sod. 

But we will turn now to a very different 
scene. On the night on which our story opens 
there wandered through the cheerless streets 
and dark, stormy night a man who, with bowed 
head and feeble step, paced wearily up and 
down, seemingly unconscious of the rain and 
the sleet — unconscious of the poor protection 
that his scanty, threadbare clothes offered 
against the biting wind—unconscious of every- 
thing outside of himself. Presently a young 
girl, with a dark shawl thrown about her slen- 
der form, seemed to step out of the very dark- 
ness and storm, and, laying her small hand on 
the arm of the solitary wanderer, said, in low, 
sad tones :— 

**Come, father; come home.’’ 

The man started, but only said, without 
looking at her :— 

‘Is that you, Margie? You must go home; 
this is no place for youn; it is too cold and 
stormy. Go back, dear.’’ 

‘*Tt is no worse for me than for you, father,’’ 
she replied. ‘* Come, the fire is burning, and 
I have made some nice tea. I see by your face 
that you have been again unsuceessful; but it 
will all be right sometime, father —I know it 
will;’’ and there was a brave ring of hope in 
the girl’s voice. 

When she had finished, he was silent for a 
moment; then, bearing still the expression of 
hatred mingled with disappointment and de- 
spair that had crossed his face when she spoke 
of his unsuccess, he muttered :— 

‘* Yes, unsuccessful as usual. Curses on the 
man who has thwarted me in everything, who 
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has made my whole life a series of failures. 
Curses on him, I say; my revenge shall yet 
reach him.,’’ 

The girl shrank back with a frightened air, 
and said, hastily :— 

‘Father, de is not to blame for your not be- 
ing able to get work. Don’t think anything 
more about it, but come with me;’’ and she 
gently drew him along into the gloom and 
storm. 

‘*Yes, Margie, I still have you. He can’t 
take you away from me, can he?’’ said her 
father. 

‘*No, indeed, father—no danger ;’’ said the 
girl, trying to laugh gayly. ‘‘ Nobedy wants 
mre as much as you do.’’ 

And so trying to talk cheerfully, she passed, 


j = her father, through the narrow streets, 
a 


d at last stopped before a small house almost 
crowded out of sight by the large tenement 
houses. around it. Into this they enter, and, 
opening another door, the girl ushers her father 
inte a Small rvom, bare but clean, with a very 
smaf?l fire burning on the hearth, but having, 
withal, a sweet home-like air about it. 

‘‘ Now, father,’’ said Margie, making an effort 
to be gay, ‘‘ we ll have a nice little time all by 
ourselves, won’t we? Here’s a nice cup of 
strong tea; you drink that while I take your 
wet coat and hat. Now you feel comfortable, 
don’t you?” and so she talked on, trying to 
cheer her father, who would exert himself to 
reply and then sink into a fit of abstraction 
again. ‘‘ Father,’’ said the girl, after she, too, 
had ceased her efforts to be gay, ‘‘won’t you 
tell me why you are so bitter against my uncle ? 
Surely I have a right to share your every trou- 
ble!”’ 

‘* Girl,’ said her father, harshly, ‘‘ don’t ever 
mnention his name to me again. I tel! you he 
stole from me all that made life fair. He has 
always been an evil fate, destroying all my 
hopesturring every anticipation into disap- 
pomtment — thwarting every plan — checking 
evety ambition. Oh, when I think of it, I 
could kill him as he riées in his easy carriage, 
orenters his elegant home! While I—I his 
ejtel—his brother—I live off my daughter’s 
hafd-eapned money, and all through him— 
curse lim !’’ 

There was an evil glitter in the man’s eyes 
as he spoke, which the girl saw; but she only 
answered, softly :— 


‘*Pather, you may do him injustice. How 


cain be do all these things when he does not 
know that ycu live here in the city — does not 
even know that you are alive at all?’’ 

**] don’t know how he does it, but I know 
it’s true,” said the man, in a dogged tone. 





This man, years before, had icved the peau- 
tiful Margaret, who had married his brother, 
denry Danvers; in a fit of pique he had mar- 
ried a cousin of Margaret’s, who, dying before 
the months of their married life had counted 
themselves into years, left him a tiny baby girl. 
This girl, by one of those strange freaks of na- 
ture, bore a striking resemblance to the bean- 
tiful Margaret, her mother’s cousin. James 
Danvers hated his brother with one of those 
blind, unreasonable hatreds of a man who, 
feeling his whole life to be a failure, seizes upon 
one object as the cause, direct or indirect, of 
all his disappeimtments and sorrows, his blasted 
hops, and umsuceessful struggle in the battle 
of life Bat he had never told Margie that 
the foundation of it all was that his brother 
had gained the prize her father wished to win; 
that her mother was not the real choice of his 
heart. His daughter’s reverence for her moth- 
er’s memory kept him from telling her that. 

One day, about a month later, Henry Dan- 
vers, standing on the bridge watching the 
throng that passed in ceaseless flow before him, 
noticed, coming toward him from the other end 
of the bridge, a figure at which he gazed list- 
lessly at first, then earnestly, breathlessly, 
with all his soul in his eyes. Margaret, for it 
was she, came on with faltering step and lan- 
guid air. Each day they grew poorer and 
poorer; her father, now too weak and feeble 
to work even if he could have obtained it, was 
wholly dependent on her, and now she was 
obliged to return to him with the bitter news 
that the lawyer, for whom she had been copy- 
ing, could give her no more work. Faint from 
lack of sufficient food, with gloomy fears for the 
future, Margaret came on, with bowed head, 
nearer and nearer the silent old man whose 
gaze grew more and more imtense as she ap- 
proached. Suddenly he sprang forward say- 
ing :— 

‘‘Margaret, my bride, my pearl, you have 
come baek! I knew you woulil.” 

Margaret, frightened, startled, drew back, 
lost her footing and fell through an opening in 
the railing down into the deép, rushing river 
below. Heury Danvers canght but one glimpse 
of her fair, frightened face and slender form in 
the dark water, then, almost wild with grief 
and pain, rushed down to the river bank, ecall- 
ing wildly on some one to save her, his pearl, 
his bride, his life; frantically holding out his 
arms tothe cold, dark river, begging her to 
return and not break his heart again. 

But a man in the crowd, who had seen the 
girl fall, had seized one of the many small 
boats that lay along the river bank, and was 
already near the place where Margaret had gone 
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down. He rowed carefully about, and when 
she rose to the surface, reached far over the 
edge of the boat to grasp her arm, but in the 
effort the little boat capsized, and both Mar- 
garet and her rescuer sank beneath the dark 
water. The excitement on the banks was now 
intense, and eager eyes watched the manful 
struggles of the young man, who was seen 
clasping the unconscious Margaret in one arm 
and with the other trying to reach the nearest 
of the boats that had been sent out to the res- 
«ue. This was soon accomplished, and they 
were both soon on shore again. 

Scarcely had the man, who still held the 
unconscious girl, landed, when Henry Danvers, 
almost wild with excitement, rushed up to him, 
crying: ‘‘Give her to me; she is my wife!’’ 
But he was trembling too much to enable him 
to hold her, and the young. man felt a throb of 
pity for the fair, sweet girl joined to this tremb- 
ling, gray-haired old man; this blooming May 
united to this December. But, before these 
thoughts had flashed through his brain, he 
had, in a peremptory tone, told one of the by- 
standers to call a carriage, had almost forced 
Henry Danvers into it, got in himself, and 
told the driver to drive to the address he had 
wrung from the half-crazed old man. 

Before an hour had passed Margaret was 
warm and comfortable, lying in a cosey, elegant 
room, carefully waited on by the kind old 
housekeeper, who was somewhat surprised at 
this sudden invasion of the quiet household, 
but asked not a question, and waited on the 
poor girl with tenderest care. 

Margaret, when first she opened her eyes, 
asked for her father, and, not waiting for an 
answer, sank into a delicious, dreamless sleep 
from which she did not awake till almost the 
middle of the night, and then only to wonder, 
in a vague way, where she was and why her 
father did not come; the nurse gave her a 
soothing draught, which the physician had 
left, and she again sank into slumber 

The next morning she was only partly con- 
scious, calling over and over again for her father, 
and then prattling like a little child of inci- 
dents that happened long ago in her childhood ; 
but, towards evening, she grew better, and, 
after taking some nourishing food, asked the 
nurse why her father did not come to her. 

“Your father, poor dear ; I don’t know who 
he is,’’ said the nurse. 

** Don’t know who he is!’’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet. ‘‘What do you mean? Isn’t this his 
house ?’” 

**No; this is Mr. Henry Danvers’ house. 
He brought you here yesterday. He said you 
had fallen into the river.” 





*Oh!’? said Margaret, “I remember; I 
thought our dream had come true—the dream 
father and I used to talk about so often ; that 
he was rich, and we lived in a nice house 
like this. Yes, I remember now, the queer 
old man, and the cold, dark river,’’ shudder- 
ing. ‘‘I must be ip my uncle’s house; how 
strange, and—oh!’’ with a sudden fear, as she 
remembered her father waiting for her to come 
back, ‘‘ what will he do? He won’t know 
where I am; he’ll think I’m dead. Quick, 
quick !’’ to the nurse, ‘‘ help me dress; I must 
see my uncle.’’ 

** Your uncle!’ cried the nurse, astonished. 

** Yes, my uncle,’’ replied Margaret, trying 
to get up and dress. ‘‘ Where are my clothes ? 
I must see him. Poor, poor father,’’ she wen; 
on, ‘‘ what will he do?’’ 

“Are you sure you are strong enough ?”’ said 
the nurse, deprecatingly. ‘‘Mr. Danvers has 
searcely left the room since you were brought 
here yesterday, and he told me to take great 
care of you till he came back. I’m afraid he’ll 
not like it if you get up.’’ 

**T tell you I must get up,’’ said Margaret, 
hastily. ‘‘ Where are my clothes ?”’ 

‘* Yours were spoiled, and master brought all 
these down for you,”’ said the nurse, pointing, 
as she opened the door of a closet, to the quan- 
tity of clothing it contained. 

‘* Well, well, give me anything,”’ said Mar- 
garet, ‘‘1 must get dressed. How queer I feel !”’ 
she said, half an hour afterwards, as she looked 
at herself in the large mirror. ‘‘ Were these 
my aunt’s clothes ?”’ 

‘*T guess they were,’’ replied the nurse; ‘I 
did not come to live here till after she died, 
but I think they must be hers, for master 
brought them down from the trunks in the 
attic.’’ 

Margaret, however she might have felt, looked 
very sweet indeed in the old-fashioned crimson 
silk, with its quaint-pointed waist and full 
skirt, with the beautiful old lace at throat and 
wrists. 

** Now help me down stairs,’’ she said; and 
pretty soon she was sitting before the grate in 
the cosey little back drawing-room waiting for 
her uncle, looking, as she sat there in the old, 
handsome dress, with her pale face and dark 
eyes, more than ever like the young aunt who 
had worn that same dress so many years before. 

And how was it with Henry Danvers? He 
was happy—happier than he had been for 
years, and yet he was troubled too. Some- 


times a gleam of his old sound judgment 
would tell him something was wrong, and 
he would realize that his own Margaret was 
dead ; but who, then, was this fair girl who 
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looked so much like her, and who called him 
father, as he thought? Maybe it was the 
other Margaret—the little daughter that was 
to have come to them. But so strangely had 
the idea of his wife’s coming back to him seized 
upon his diseased fancy, that it was almost im- 
possible for him to believe that this was not 
she. Thus he was musing when the servant 
brought him the message that the young lady 
was waiting for him in the back drawing-room. 
And a handsome old gentleman enough he was, 
as, with the look of waiting and watching on 
his face changed to one of peace and happi- 
ness, his form erect, his step light, he walked 
into the drawing-room, saying :— 

‘Margaret, my dear wife, are you strong 
enough to be down stairs ?’’ 

Margaret sprang up aghast. 

“Your wife, uncle! What do you mean ?’’ 

** Uncle!’ said the old man, wonderingly. 
** Why do you call me that? Are you not my 
wife come back tome? Look at your picture 
now, how good it is, just like you, dear, though 
you thought it so bad when it was sent 
home.”’ 

Margaret’s eyes follow the direction of his, 
and see a picture on the wall that well might 
be mistaken for hers; the same dark eyes and 
hair—the same oval face and drooping shoul- 
ders—even the same dress. A light seems to 
break upon her. 

‘* Sit down, uncle, will you—while I tell you 
something ?”’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ said the old man; ‘“ but I 
don’t know why you call me uncle.’’ 

**Do you remember long ago,’’ said Marga- 
ret, without noticing his remark, ‘‘ that you 
had a brother who dearly loved you, and’’— 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said he, arousing himself with 
a start, and interrupting her. ‘‘ Poor old Jim! 
He wouldn’t come to my wedding. I didn’t 
know why; but Margaret — you or the other 
Margaret,’’ he said, musingly, ‘‘ I don’t know 
which—it must have been the other one—told 
me afterwards that he had asked her to marry 
him before I did, and that she was so sorry 
about it, but that he was so young he could 
not feel it much, as was afterwards proved, for 
he soon married your—I mean my Margaret’s 
—I don’t know whose—my wife’s cousin, and 
went to a distant city to live. I’ve tried so 
often to find him, but have been unsuccessful. 
I'd like to talk to Jim about old times, when 
we were young; I would, indeed.”’ 

‘Uncle,’ said Margaret, softly, for the full 
light had broken upon her now, and she under- 
stood her father’s unreasonable hatred of nis 
brother; and, though a passionate throb of 
pity for her dead mother filled her heart, she 





went on steadily, ‘‘can you understand if I 
tell you something? You were mistaken,’’ she 
went on, without waiting for an answer ; ‘‘ your 
brother’s love for Margaret was no light thing. 
He loved her so madly, so passionately, that, 
to drown all thoughts of her, he did a great 
wrong; married a girl for whom he had no 
love, only pity because of her love for him, 
and respect. He went away because he dared 
not look upon your happiness. Misfortunes 
came thick and fast ; unfortunate speculatien ; 
failing health for himself; then his wife, whe 
had kept up through all his troubles, sickened 
and died, leaving a little girl behind to comfort 
her husband. And—are you listening, uncle ? 
This little girl looked so much like his first 
love, his brother’s wife, that he called her Mar- 
garet. Well, he struggled on in the battle of 
life, helped after a while by his daughter ; and 
afew years ago he came to live in the same 
city that you do. Still misfortune followed 
him ; he could get no work, and his daughter’s 
scanty wages could hardly keep them from 
starvation. And—O uncle, forgive him, he 
seized upon you as the cause of it all! So un- 
just, uncle, I know; but he was so miserable 
and unhappy.’”’ 

‘*T!’? cried the old man, excitedly ; ‘‘ I who 
tried so hard to find him—I who would give 
him all I have! Poor Jim—poor Jim!’’ 

‘¢ Well, one day,’’ continued Margaret, ‘‘ his 
daughter, coming home weary and dejected, 
with the bitter weight on her heart that she 
could get no more work to do to keep herself 
and her father from starving, fell—are you 
listening, uncle—do you understand ?’—she fell 
into the river, and almost died.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ hastily interrupted her uncle, 
‘*T know all about that; it was you. You 
were saved by a stranger and brought here; 
and I was so happy, for I thought God had sent 
my young wife back to me again. But I see 
now—lI see now-——and,’’ as the import of what 
she had been saying clearly entered his brain, 
‘so you are Jim’s daughter —Jim’s daughter 
Margaret? How strange! And—oh, you said 
Jim hated me! Where is he? I want to see 
him. I want to teli him it’s all a mistake.”’ 

The old man had risen, and was pacing up 
and down the room ; not able yet to fairly grasp 
the facts that Margaret had told him, but happy 
in the thought that — wife or niece — there she 
was in his own house, beautiful and smiling as 
his own Margaret. Impatient to find the broth- 
er who had so wronged him in thought, he was 
about to ring in order to send for the carriage, 
when the servant opened the door and ushered 
in two gentlemen to see Mr. Danvers. 

In an instant Margaret was in her father’s 
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arms, kissing and petting him; while Heury | past it numberless times to-day to see if I can 


Danvers was alternately trying to speak to his 


learn anything of the young lady who was 


brother and grasping the hand of the other | pulled out of the river yesterday — the wife of 


man, whom he recognized as Margaret’s pre- 
server, almosé wild in his delight and surprise. 

But we will return to Margaret’s father wait- 
ing for her to come back to him. When she 
did not come at the usual hour, he grew wor- 
ried and anxious; and, as the long hours 
dragged themselves out and still she came not, 
his anxiety grew till it was almost unbearable. 
Several times did he strive to start out into the 
night after her, but each time he found his 
strength unable to carry him any further than 
the door. How that long, bitter night passed 
he never knew. It was, to him, only a horri- 
ble dream of suffering and agony, both of mind 
and body. Hideous visions of the fate of his 
beloved daughter haunted him; the bitter 
sense of his own utter helplessness galled and 
chafed him; while the burning, throbbing pain 
of body only helped to make his misery more 
complete. Toward morning he at last fell into 
a heavy sleep, from pure exhaustion. When 
he awoke he felt stronger. He dragged himself 
to the cupboard, took from it a piece of bread, 
and ate it. It was almost noon now; and, 
strengthened by his sleep and his simple food, 
he determined to go and find Margaret. The 
conviction had seized his mind that his brother 
had stolen her. He did not stop to think how 
improbable this was; but hatred and ven- 
geance were in his heart as, with much pain 
and trouble, he at last stopped opposite his 
brother’s house. He had no idea what he in- 
tended to do, but he would watch the house 
for some sign of Margaret, and then— 

Hours passed and he still waited, never tak- 
ing his eyes from the house, noticing nothing 
of the stream of human life that surged past 
him, conscious only of one desire—to know 
whether Margaret was within those walls at 
which he gazed. Suddenly a voice spoke in 
his ear :— 

‘Will you tell me why you look at that 
house so intently ?”’ 

‘I’m looking for my daughter,’”’ he an- 
swered, without moving. 

‘“Your daughter !’’ said the young man who 
had first spoken. ‘‘ Does she live there ?’’ 

**No; she’s been stolen. Leave me alone,”’ 
very grufily. 

The young man started back in astonish- 
ment. 

“Stolen !’’ he repeated. ‘*‘ What in the world 
do you mean?’’? Then, seeing that the man 
looked rather angry at this interference, he 
went on: ‘You really must pardon me, but I, 
too, have an interest in that house. I’ve been 
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the gentleman who lives there. Is she’’— 

‘*His wife’’— interrupted James Danvers, 
hoarsely, ‘‘his wife died near twenty years 
ago.”’ 

‘*What are you saying?’’ cried the young 
man, excitedly. ‘‘ Yesterday I was fortunate 
enough to save a young lady from drowning. 
The gentleman who lives in that house called 
her his wife, and together we took her there.’’ 

“It’s all a base lie—a fraud to steal her 
from me. She’s not his wife—she’s my daugh- 
ter,’’ cried James Danvers, passionately. 

‘*Wait,’’ said the young man, laying his 
hand on the other’s shoulder; ‘ tell me what 
your daughter is like.’’ 

‘*Like! how do I know? She’s beautiful. 
I tell you,’’ he went on, more eagerly, ‘‘ I know 
it’s my daughter; and 1’ll go and confront 
that devil ;’’ and he started to cross the street. 

‘*Wait; I’ll go with you,” said the other. 
‘<T know,”’ he went on to himself, as he crossed 
the street, ‘‘that one or both of these men 
must be erazy; but I'll see the play to the 
end, and find out who that girl really is.’’ 


I have spoken of the meeting in the little 
back drawing-room, and it is almost needless 
to say that mutual understandings and forgiv- 
ings, great happiness, jollity, and thankfulness 
were the order of the day. Henry Danvers 
would hear of nothing else than that Margaret 
and her father should live with him; and into 
the hands of the latter he put the charge of 
all his business. The gratitude of the two 
brothers, to the young man, was so great that 
they consented to his pleadings about six 
months after, and gave him their most precious 
treasure, Margaret, on condition that he would 
come and live with them. And so ‘‘ they lived 
happy forever afterward ;’’ and Margaret’s hus- 
band is very fond of telling to his children the 
story of the beautiful pearl he found in the 
river. 





<oaie 
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Poverty is in want of much, but avarice de- 
mands everything it has not. 

Proranity never did any man the least good. 
No man is richer, or happier, or wiser for it. 
It commends no one to society ; it is disgusting 
to the refined, and abominable to the good. 

Every year of our lives we grow more con- 
vinced that it is the wisest and best to fix our 
attention on the beautiful and the good, and 
dwell as little as possible on the evil and the 
false. 
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THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 





BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Asa graduated at Dartmouth with all honor, 
valedictorian of his class. His father, Electa, 
aud Mrs. Dalrymple, with whom the winter 
and spring had slipped away very quietly, 
went to the commencement. The Doctor heard 
nothing but good of his son. His talents were so 


great; he had so steadily applied himself; he | 
had been such an example of gentlemanly pro- | 


priety. The minister was proud; he was grati- | 


tied ; and yet, somewhere in a corner of his 
mind, there was a feeling that he would rather 
his boy had not been quite so popular. He him- 
self had been called upon in mafty ways to stand 
against the stream, and perhaps he interpreted 
in his own fashion the saying: ‘‘ Woe unto you 
when all men speak well of you.’’ 

The two daughters of the house where they 
were staying, overflowed to Electa in praises 
of Mr. Malbone, and showed very plainly that 
they considered Miss Dalrymple a very fortu- 
nate girl. 
to make little impression on Electa’s mind, and 
she found very little to say in return. The 
two young ladies wondered what Asa Malbone 
could have seen in that girl, who was hardly 
pretty enough to cover her !ack of sense. 

Electa went to the commencement parties, 
and her dress was unexceptionable; but it 
must be confessed that, among this assembly 
of the wise, the fair, and the learned, our 
Electa did not shine with that lustre which 
would have become a young lady who was en- 
gaged to the leader of the class. 

Two or three ancient clergymen and the fee- 
ble old grandmother of Mrs. Professor declared 
her a lovely girl. 
her a whole evening about the mission on 


which his heart was set, and Ellen Dunbar | 


who had been coming to commencement. and 
had been prevented at the last moment, to poor 
Sylvanus’s great disappointment. To Miss 
Dalrymple, however, he found himself talking 
with an ease and fluency that surprised him- 
self, and forgot for a while that dreadful sense 
of his own inconvenience of person that haunted 
him in the presence of other women. 

When Asa, bestowing upon Sylvanus some 
drops from his own overflowing cup, said, with 
careless courtesy, that he hoped it had been a 


pleasant evening, Sylvanus looked at im with ; 


All their words, however, seemed | 


Sylvanus Howe talked with | 





| 


| 





Asa smiled a little, for, as was natural, Electa’s 


| saintship was not so vividly present to his 


mind in the midst of his own triumphs and 
excitement. The admiration of th> old gentle- 
men, the feeble old lady, and the praises of 
the poor student were no brilliant flowers for 
Electa to gather from the Dartmouth. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, with what she heard on all 


| sides of her future son-in-law, felt more than 


| 





ever that Electa was a fortunate girl. If any- 
thing annoyed her it was the fear that Electa 
did not sufficiently appreciate her own happi- 
ness, and the evening after the president’s 
levee she hinted as much to hér daughter. 

‘* There is not a girl here who would not be 
proud of Asa’s attention, Electa.”’ 

There was no answer but a smile from 
Electa, who looked only as if she were pieased 
with her mother’s pleasure. 

‘*You take the matter very coolly, child,’’ 
said her mother, a little vexed. ‘‘ Let me tell 
you, a little pains is necessary to keep a man’s 
admiration. You are young; you know no- 
thing of the world ; and yet, when the professor 
was telling us this morning how easily Asa 
had won the prizes, you sat cutting out paper 
toys for the children, and seemed to mind no 
more than if he had spoken of some indifferent 
person.”’ 

‘* But, dear mother, why should I mind ?’’ 
said Electa, wondering. 

‘*Upon my word, I don’t understand you, 
and never shall. Most girls would think more 
of a man whom every one praises.”’ 

‘*Do you really care more for him because 
they say he can do a little more Greek and 
mathematics than the others?’ said Electa, 
looking up, after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Does it 
make him any different ?’’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple made no answer, for what 
was the use of trying to explain to a mind so 
limited as poor Electa’s the value of the praise 
of men? 

‘¢ Well, never mind, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ come 
to bed, I want you to look fresh and nice in 
the morning.”’ 

Asa had long ago decided upon medicine as 
his profession. It was a disappointment to his 
father that he had not chosen divinity; but, 
whatever had been the tendency of his prayers 
and secret wishes, he had scrupulously refrained 
from using any personal influence, and still 
more, from urging his son toward the wished- 
for goal, so fearful was he that mere human 
will and impulse, the effect of education, might 
be mistaken for the divine call. He had ac- 
quiesced in his son’s decision, however, with a 


solemn eyes and asked him seriously if he | secret pang, and he had done all in his power 
knew that young woman was one of the saints? ' to forward Asa’s designs. 
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On leaving college Asa entered immediately 
on his studies with Doctor Markham. The 
Doctor had a high reputation, and his practice 
was by no means confined to the town. He 
had never received students into his office be- 
fore, and Asa and his nephew Chauncey Dun- 
bar were his first pupils. 


Asa lived in his father’s house, and every | 
day he passed Electa’s door, or entered it sure | 


to receive a welcome. 
the minister were both men upon whose attain- 
ments the world had set its seal. Both the 
Doctor of medicine and the Doctor of divinity 


admired Electa, and possibly she might have | 


been somewhat indebted to the two old gentle- 
men for that glory which, in those days, still 
surrounded her in her lover’s eyes. 


busy with his work, and, besides, Mr. Malbone 
had some idea that the good folk of the town 
were hardly up to that intellectual gauge which 
he nad brought home from Dartmouth. He was 
not aware that society was rather of the opinion 
that he was throwing himself away upon poor 
Electa. 

That summer was a happy time for both. 
It passed away, and it was just as it was fading 
into autumn that Miss Dalrymple sat waiting 
for her lover as the afternoon drew toward the 
twilight. Miss Dalrymple was just nineteen, 
and in the fulness of her beauty, if indeed she 
was beautiful, for, while some declared her the 
loveliest of girls, others averred that she was 
but passable, and some that she was even 
plain. 

She was sitting just under her own portrait, 
which had been painted the winter before, but 


He went | 
little into the society of the town; he was very | 





had only just eome home from Boston, whither | 
it had been sent for the splendid frame which, | 


faded and tarnished, still surrounds the can- 


vas. This picture, though originally stiff and 


now somewhat dim, is still a notable work of | 


art. 
be found with it; but, in spite of all defects of 


There are plenty of faults, doubtless, to | 


drawing and coloring, the artist had succeeded | 


in producing something that even now is start- 
lingly alive and suggestive of that peculiar ex- 
pression and air which I have heard those who 
had known Miss Dalrymple attempt to describe. 
The eyes are of a color between brown and gray, 
and do not, as in most portraits, meet your gaze, 
but have a sort of far-away look. There are 
no weak lines about the mouth or chin, indeed, 


serenity and strength ; but there is a trace of 
anxiety, anxiety that is not yet doubt or trou- 
ble, a look as of a calm and sunny sea just 
stirred with the first breath of wind, just 
clouded with the shadow of a shade. The 


Doctor Markham and | 


portrait is indeed rather a perplexing thing, 
but is interesting to those who know the family 
story. 

Miss Dalrymple was doing nothing but wait- 
ing, unless you could count it as an occupation 
that she was caressing a huge yellow -at that 
was purring sonorously, half awake, lazy, 
luxurious, and affectionate, after the sultan- 
like and condescending manner in which cats 
bestow their affections. She had not long to 
wait. She heard Asa’s step on the walk before 
she showed any sign of his presence, except 


| the soft light in her eyes, and even when his 





hand was on the gate she stopped to put the 
pussy softly down before she went to meet him, 
not running, for she was never in a hurry, but 
with a still swiftness that brought her face to 
face wit him as he came up the steps. 

‘Well, sweetheart,’’ he said, as he kissed 
her in the hall, ‘‘and what have you been 
duing to-day ?’’ 

Electa began as it were to task her mind to 
go back through the day, but, having reported 
how she had ripped her mother’s black satin 
and made cake, she came to a standstill. 

‘*Didn’t you have the youngest Clapp on 
your hands all day? The Doctor said you had 
brought the child home because its mother was 
sick.”’ 

‘Oh, yes! The child has been here all day.”’ 

‘*Upon my word! Couldn’t they find any 
one but you to be nurse?’’ said Asa, not too 
well pleased ; ‘‘and it’s a horrid, cross, little 
squalling thing, too.’’ 

‘*It doesn’t squall with me. It’s because 
its mother does not know how,”’ said Electa, 
with an air of experience that made her lover 
smile ; for what corld she know about babies ? 
‘‘At Mrs. Clapp’s there is always such a noise, 
and when she speaks to this little one she 
screams almost always, and she talks so loud. 
Little children do aot like that. They are not 
used to this world, and they want time to 
think ; and noise troubles them. They learn 
to endure our life a great deal better when it 
comes by degrees. We often find noises very 
hard to bear when we first come.”’ 

‘* Electa, do you remember any other state 
of existence than this ?’’ said Asa, smiling, as 
he sat down by her side. 

-I cannot tell,’’ she answered. ‘‘ When I 
was a child I used to have a great many. 


| thoughts, but they have left me or I them of 
the whole face bears the general character of | 


late years, or come to me in dreams. But do 
you never feel that you know another world 
than this, only you have forgotten the way that 
leads there ?’’? She spoke almost eagerly, a rare 
thing with her. 

‘*T suppose I have,’’ he said, rather struck 
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with the words, ‘‘ and I have heard of others 
who, on entering some new place they had 


never seen, were convinced that it was familiar | 


to them. Are your visions like that ?’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘* They were not visions,’’ she said ; ‘* but I 
had no words then and have none now.’’ 

‘*There has been much speculation about 
this sense of pre-existing,’’ said Asa, who, 
with all his excellent common sense, had, it 
must be confessed, some leaning toward mysti- 
cism. ‘Some account for it in one way and 
some in another,’’ he continued, seeing her 


look of attention ; “‘ and others get around the 


difficulty by denying that any such thing ex- 
ists; but I know it does, and is much more 
frequent than ordinary people choose to allow. 
For instance, there is that picture,’’ he con- 


amuse ourselves by meeting and reading our 
own productions ; and last winter there was a 
great mania for haunted castles, spectres, and 
| ghostly knights, which was imported by astray 
| volume of tales from the German and Walter 
| Scott’s poems." I had a mind to try if our own 
| colonial annals could not furnish something as 
strange and fantastic, and I wrote down the 
story of your mother’s ancestors as nearly as I 
| could remember it without adding an incident, 
| though I doubt, after all, whether I have made 
it as impressive as Aunt Hannah’s version. I 
found it to-day, and brought it to show to you. 
Would you care to read it ?”’ 
**I would rather you read it tome; I shouid 
understand it better.’’ 
**There is tittle to understand, love; it’s 
| but a wild, fantastic tale, which possibly had 


tinued, looking at the full-length portrait of | some foundation in fact. But weshall not have 


Madam Van Sandtwyck, on which the sun 
was now throwing its last rays. 


that I had seen it or her somewhere else, 
and there was connected with it an uncomfort- 
able feeling of dread and anxiety, though why, 
I could not tell. I suppose I must have heard 
her strange story and remembered only the 
impression made on my mind. Did you ever 
hear the tale ?’’ 

“Yes, part of it; Cousin Jemima and Aunt 
Katy told it to me when I was a little girl. 
Cousin Jemima hints that in some dark way 
the pictr~s is connected with my fate, and I 
had my own thoughts about her; but I was 
never afraid of her,’’ she added, with a touch 
of her old, odd, childish manner; “‘ though I 
did not like her.”’ 

She eyed the picture steadily as it darkened 
more and more in the evening gloom, flashing 
out vividly now and then in the firelight gleams 
from the hearth. 

‘‘She was a creature to be afraid of if her 
story be true,’’ said Asa, smiling at her earnest- 
ness, but rather impressed, nevertheless. ‘I 
heard the story long ago from old Aunt Hannah, 
and afterwards a much less miraculous version 
from my father; but if I understand the sequel 
to the legend, it is not the poor old woman her- 
self who is dangerous, but only a sort of phan- 
tom thing in her likeness. Do you know the 
tale ?”’ 

‘*No; I never heard it. I only know that 
there is some hostile influence which Cousin 
Jemima is always hinting about; but mother 
never can bear to hear it spoken of; and she 
bade me never ask her about it, for it was all 
nonsense.”’ 

**Do you know I wrote the whole thing out 
when I was in college! Some of us used to 





“When | 
I was a boy I never could get over the idea | 


| time before tea, and I don’t think zither your 
father or mother would care for it, your father 
is such a believer in what he calls common 
sense. Yet I remember he wound upa lecture 
on the subject to me by telling me how, when 
his schooner, the Seabird, went to pieces on 
Long Island, he saw the whole thing in a 
dream; and, though the news came that all 
hands were lost, he was certain that the cap- 
tain and two of the crew were saved because 
he had seen them escape; and it turned out 
afterward that such was the case. How do 
you account for that ?’’ 

*“*I never could see,’’ said Electa, in her 
thoughtful way, ‘‘ why it is that people always 
want to account for everything, as they say. 
When a thing is, it is.’’ 

** And can you rest there ?’’ 

‘This time is such a short place,”’ she an- 
swered ; “‘ there is all eternity—and there is so 
much in eternity! This little place is only in- 
side a fence; there must be a great deal on the 
other side.”’ 

‘¢This story is decidedly outside the fence,”’ 
said Asa; ** but when shail I ever have achance 
to read it to you ?”’ 

‘¢ Pather and mother are going to the lecture 
this evening ; you can tell me your story after 
tea.” 

She rose and lit the candles, for the room 
was growing dark, and Mr. Dalrymple never 
liked to find twilight when he came home. 
Two spermaseti candles do not make a great 
illumination according to our present notions ; 
but they were thought amply sufficient in those 
days. The shadows, however, lurked about 
the corners of the room, and the portrait of 
Madam Van Sandtwyck was hardly illumined, 
except by the flicker of the hickory logs on 
the hearth. 
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*‘Do you know,’’ whispered Asa, playing 
with the mood of mind into which they had 
fallen, ‘‘I could almost fancy that the old wo- 
man, if she could, would step down from her 
frame to work us some mortal harm. In this 
light she looks strangely alive, but wondrous 
grim.”’ 

‘“‘She can never harm me except through 
you; and she cannot harm you unless you are 
willing to let her take possession. The evil 
spirits can never come in unless they are in- 
vited over the threshold,’’ returned Electa, half 
serious, half playful, like some child who has 
almost persuaded herself that her drama of 
fairy-land is a reality. ‘‘ Here is my father.’’ 

Mr. Dalrymple entered, and at once it seemed 
as if the flickering shadows which had but now 
danced so strangely along the walls as if with 
some detached life of their own, on a sudden 
became the merest commonplace images of 
chairs and tables.. A sudden darting tongue 
of flame, however, dispelling for one instant 


the darkness that had gathered around the | 


portrait, suggested to Asa the fanciful idea that 
some one of these shadows, flying for its phan- 
tom life before the respectable presence of Mr. 
Dalrymple, had rushed into the picture and 
hidden itself behind the painted figure. 

Mr. Dalrymple said good-evening to Asa, 
bade his daughter run and see if tea were not 
ready, and then, as Electa left the room on her 
errand, he threw himself into the large chair 
before the fire, and remarked that there had 
been an advance upon oil, and that if a ship 
had come in as he had expected he should have 
made more than he was likely to do now. Asa, 
with an interest which he did not altogether 
feel, asked the cause of such a sudden rise. 
As he spoke, his fantastic notion about the 
shadow occurred to his mind again. Indeed, 
he half fancied he could see it peeping at him 
with mocking grimaces from behind the painted 
lady’s lace ruffle. To overcome the feeling, he 
went with great apparent interest into the oil 
question and the outfit of the Federalist, which 
ship was to sail next day for the Pacific. 

**T would have been glad to have her go to- 
day, for the wind was as fair as possible; and 
ten to one it will have veered round to-morrow. 
But, of course, as it was Friday, it was a thing 
not to be thought of. I should have risked 
more by the sailors’ absurd fears than I can 
lose by the trifling delay. If there is one thing 
that I despise more than another,’’ continued 
Mr. Dalrymple, poking the fire with energy, 
“it is a man who allows himself to be influ- 
enced by superstition, or finds any interest in 
these nonsensical notions of ghosts, and warn- 
ings, and dreams, and such. People can’t be 


| too careful how they attach any importance to 
| these notions. I’ve always laid some of Elec- 
| ta’s peculiar ways tothe stories she heard from 
| the black folks in the kitchen when she was a 
| child. Ah, you look up at the picture!’’ he 
| added, as Asa stole another glance at Madam 
Van Sandtwyck on the wall. ‘‘ Sometimes 
when I’ve thought of the story there is about 
| her, I’ve been half a mind to have that taken 
down and destroyed; but, after all, it’s a fam- 
ily picture, and has belonged to wife’s folks 
these hundred years and more. Besides,’’ he 
added, after a moment’s silence, “it always 
reminds me of the time when I first saw my 
wife. She was sitting just under that picture 
when I first came to her father’s house there 
| in New York, on an errand from the firm where 

I was a poor clerk. They were proud folks, 
| the Van Sandtwycks; and an awful coming 
| down it was, so they thought, for her to marry 
| a Yankee, only one remove from a Scotch shep- 
herd. But she would. Her father wouldn’t 
give her anything; indeed he had very little 
| to give her; and we had pretty hard times at 
| first, but they were happy times, too,’’ and the 
| speaker’s face softened as he looked back into 

his youth; and, as his wife came toward him, 
| he took her hand in his own. ‘‘I was just tell- 
ing Asa,”’ he said, ‘‘ what a fine girl you were 
when I first knew you.”’ 

‘*O pa!’’ said the lady, blushing slightly, 
| but not displeased. 

‘Yes, indeed. Electa, there, will never 
match you. Dance all night and up in the 
morning as fresh as a lark; and all the beaux 
of the city, the very upper court, in her train; 
| and yet when we married and settled down in 
| a little bit of a house on next to nothing, she 
went to work and patched, and darned, and 
| cooked, and scoured as if she’d never been 
_ used to anything else ;’’ and the pair looked 
into each other’s eyes with a love which, hav- 

ing outlasted the storms of thirty years, shone 
| with a purer light, perhaps, than the hot, new- 
| kindled flame of youthful passion, which may 
| possibly burn steadily, but is just as likely to 
die down and flicker away. 

Asa was touched and somewhat surprised, 
| for it never had occurred to him to think of 
Mr. Dalrymple as a hero of romance; and, in- 
deed, the good man himself would have scouted 
the idea. 

‘“‘T never knew that your father and mother 
had had such an experience,’’ whispered Asa 
to Electa, as they went out to tea. ‘I never 
should have suspected him of romance.’’ 

‘It was not romance,’’ said Electa, in the 
same tone; ‘‘it was reality.’’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Arter tea Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple went to 
a lecture in the town hall where a travelling 
chemist was to hold forth and make sundry 


experiments for the benefit of the town library. 


Mr. Dalrymple, having tickets for this enter- 
tainment, resorted thither from a sense of duty, 
and carried with him his wife, who went with 
some reluctance, as she had an idea ths: chem- 
istry was largely composed of evil smells and 
explosions, two things to which she strongly 
objected. 

‘*And now let me hear your story, Asa,’’ said 
Electa, after they had been sitting for some 
minutes in silence before the fire. 

‘*] declare I am quite ashamed of it now,”’’ 
said Asa, in a sort of pet, drawing it out of his 
pocket however, for, after all, the young gen- 
tleman had no mean idea of his own perform- 
ance; ‘‘ your father’s talk has quite convinced 
me that I was silly to spend so much time and 
thought on an old black woman’s tale.”’ 

‘*Now you want me to assure you that it 
was a wise thing to do,’’ said Electa, smiling ; 
‘“but I am not certain of that myse)*, but, 
having promised me the history, it will not be 
wise to break your promise ; besides,’’ she con- 
tinued, looking up at the portrait with a half 
smile, ‘‘ forearmed is forewarned, they say, and 
it may be that I shall be able to avoid that 
strange doom at which Cousin Jemima is always 
hinting, if I only know what it is.”’ 

**Cousin Jemima is an old raven!’’ cried 
Asa, warmly. ‘‘She does nothing but croak 
of calamity. I wish I had not spoken of this 


matter to you ; you will be fancying all sorts of | 


things.’’ 

*“T!”? said Electa, as if surprised, ‘*I never 
fancy things. But never mind poor Cousin 
Jemima, or you will not have time to tell your 
story.”’ 

** It is a curious story, this about your ances- 
tress, look at it as you will,’’ said Asa, as he 
arranged his papers. ‘‘My father heard the 
tale, in his youth, from an old gentieman who 
had had it from a son of Doraine Drisens. The 
truth was probably that the poor lady was very 
much in advance of society about her in learn- 
ing and science, and passed her time in re- 
searches which, not understood by those around 
her, won for her the reputation of a witch. 
Whether she was looking for the philosopher’s 
stone or the elixir of life, or only for a panacea 
against fever and ague, will now never be 
known; but it seems to be certain that the 
wandering Italian, whom the credulous took 
for the devil, acquired a great power over her, 
and that, in the experiments which they con- 
ducted together, they spent the greater part of 





the Van Sandtwyck property, or else the Ital- 
| ian got it into his own hands; for, whether 
| he was a mere cheating charlatan or whether 
| he was himself deceived, seems uncertain. 
** There is little doubt but that in some of 
| their experiments they nearly blew off the 
| roof of the house, and the poor lady was killed 
| in the explosion. As to her son and the girl 
| Engeltie, they merely happened to be first on 
the ground, and you can easily see why the 
| Italian should have made his escape as swiftly 

and secretly as possible. But as for poor Ma- 
| dam Vaa Sandtwyck, her tomb is in the grave- 
| yard at New Utrecht at this day, and on the 

marble slab which covers it are recorded, in 
| the most high-sounding Latin, her virtues and 
admirable qualities. 

** Aunt Hannah’s version, however, declares 
| that no corpse was laid in the grave, and that 

only a coffin was buried to avoid the scandal 
that must have ensued had no remains been 
producible. The real circumstances, make 
them as prosaic as you will, have still so much 
of the strange and romantic that you can easily 
see how the darker tale of a connection with 
the evil one should have grown up at a time 
when such stories sprang out of cruelty and 
superstition as naturally as a fungus growth 
from decaying wood. And as for the second 
legend of the shadow, it is not at all unlikely 
that this very portrait, which is evidently the 
work of an unskilled hand, has been the means 
of its invention, seeing that the artist has to- 
tally forgotten to put the shadow there on the 
| floor where it would naturally fall; and yet, 
stiff and hard and badly drawn as it is, the 
thing has a strange look of life. If I were fan- 
| cifal now, it would disturb me to see those 
| stony-blue eyes of hers so fixed on your own 

sweet portrait opposite. Family relic as you are, 

Madam Van Sandtwyck, I cannot but think if 
| you were mine I would consign you to the gar- 
| ret, you look as if a very little more would send 
| you sliding out of your frame on to the carpet, 
a sort of unreal and rather dangerous creature, 
neither misty ghost nor yet flesh and blood.’’ 

“Don’t be afraid, whatever you are,’’ said 
Electa, with singular earnestness and with her 
strange half smile. 

‘*We will defy her and all her shadowy 
world with love,’’ said Asa, smiling at his be- 
trothed ; ‘‘ but, as you know the first part of 
the tale, I will leave it for you to read at your 
leisure, and go on to the second,’’ said Asa; 
but he pansed and looked up once more at the 
picture of Madam Van Sandtwyck with an un- 
comfortable feeling that the insensible, painted 
thing was listening to and watching Electa and 
himself; and, as the firelight and the shadows 
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flickered to and fro, his imagination so ran 
away with his reason that he almost thought | 
he could see the jewelled ear-rings quiver and | 
the lace on the bosom rise and fall. 


‘**Q Asa, never mind her!’ cried Electa, | 


| half merrily, half seriously ; ‘‘ you and I are 
real, and she is at best but a shadow. See 
here,’’ and she lifted the candle and held it 
toward the picture, which, in the steadier light, 
showed itself for what it was, a hard, ill-painted 
portrait of an elderly lady. 

“She is but paint, certainly,” said Asa, 
shaking off the fancies that were crowding out 
his better sense. ‘Sit here beside me, and 
then I can defy all the phantoms while I read.”’ 

‘*Very well,” said Electa, resumiag her 
place, ‘‘ but begin or you will not have time to 
finish.’’ 


As arule your author likes to be urged to | 





that task in which he delights almost as well | 


as your musician; but Asa knew that if he 
made further protest Electa would suppose 
that he meant what he said, and he would find 
no chance to tell his story, so he smoothed his 
papers and began :— 


THE SHADOW LADY. 

We are not particularly informed about the 
events that immediately succeeded the strange 
catastrophe of Madam Van Sandtwyck’s dis- 
appearance. None of the wild rumors which 





had affected her fair fame had ever connected | 


themselves with her son’s name; and if certain 


of the baser sort had whispered evil reports of 
Engeltie Revel and her connection with the 
witch, these ill tongues were soon frightened 
into silence by the authoritative voices of the 


Governor, the two pastors, and all the more | 


respectable part of the community, with whom 
Engeltie was a great favorite. 

Ata decent interval after Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck’s death, Arien was married to the girl of 
his choice. 
redeemed from the tender mercies of that wicked 
one, Skipper Van Slapen, was present at the 
ceremony, to his own great satisfaction and 
that of his. young master; but the legend adds 
that his grandmother, who had nearly wept 
herself to death when parted from her boy, 
seemed to feel very little emotion at his return, 


indifference but with a sort of dislike. 

There were reasons enough why the wedding 
should be a very quiet one. The bride was in 
mourning for her father; the bridegroom for 
his mother. Moreover, when Arien, with the 
assistance of his father’s relative, who arrived 
from Holland soon after his mother’s death, 
came to look into his affairs, he found the fam- 


| 


We are told that the boy Ceasar, | 


ily property so much diminished that he saw 
it was necessary to practise a close economy, 
with which a great wedding-party would have 
seriously interfered. No one was present at 
the ceremony but the family of the bride, 
Mynheer Van Sandtwyck, and a few intimate 
friends, among whom were included the Gov- 
ernor and his lady, these two dignitaries most 
graciously lending their countenance to the 
bride on this occasion. 

It was whispered, however, among the unin- 
vited, and, it was said, without contradiction 
from those who had been present, that when 
the ceremony was over and the company were 
about to sit down to the table, a strange guest 
had glided in with the bridal train. A black 
shadow, it was said, had been seen flitting 
about the room, here and there, now on the 
wall, or across the curtains, or thrown on the 
air, a faint, dim cloud, obscuring the cheerful 
brightness of the fire and the glitter of the 
wax lights. 

The party had broken up at an hour unusu- 
ally early even for New Amsterdam, and the 
bride and groom had been left to encounter 
alone their unbiddén and unwelcome guest. 
That, in spite of this phantom presence, Arien 
and his wife continued to live and apparently 
to enjoy life, was a wonder to all the gossips of 
the town. The fact that they never said any- 
thing about this mysterious visitant was taken 
by the wise folk about them as proof positive 
of that visitant’s haunting presence within 
their walls; and when, in a few weeks, Myn- 
heer Van Sandtwyck returned to Holland, it 
was confidently affirmed that he had been 
driven away by the thing that continued to flit 
restlessly about the passages and rooms, an 
up and down the long staircase of the old house 
in Broad Street. 

True, Mynheer Van Sandtwyck had come 
only for a visit, and his business, his wife, and 
his family were all in Holland; but this mere 
matter-of-fact circumstance was not thought 
worth noticing by those best acquainted with 
the manners and customs of spirits. The man 
had come and he had found his relation’s house 
haunted by a ghost—if ghost the thing was ; 
he had gone, and the said ghost remained— 


| ergo, the ghost had driven away the man—no- 
and treated him ever afterward not only with | 





thing could be clearer. 

Upon this all sorts of tales clustered about 
the old house. The window in the room which 
Madam had used for herstudy had been blown 
out by the force of the explosion, said the more 
reasonable; by the evil one who carried the 
lady away, said the credulous. And it had 
never been mended—why? It was impos- 
sible to close that space through which the 
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prince of the powers of the air had fied to his | 


own kingdom. Neither brick, nor glazed win- 


dow, nor oaken shutter were of any avail. If | 
put up at night, they were sure to be taken | 


away before morning. But, though the rains 
of spring and fall, and the snows of winter 
beat in through the shattered casement, no- 
thing could efface the deep burn marks on the 
floor of that ill-omened room, out of which, let 
- them bar the door as they would, the shadow 
without a substance would find its way and flit 
and glide to and fro as though it were seeking 
to find a place in that life from whence the 
body to which it belonged had forever de- 
parted. It was strange how the popular mind 
attributed to the author of evil the character 
of aman of honor according to the code of the 


world, for it was the general belief that, having | 


secured a living body and soul as he had de- 


sired, with a sort of sneering fidelity to the | 
letter of his bargain he had left behind him | 


the shadow, to regain which its owner had 
been willing to sacrifice her own flesh and 
blood in the person of her son. 

Somewhere, too, in the old house, it was con- 


fidently affirmed, would be found the talisman | 


for which the unhappy lady had risked and 
lost all; and, though it had, according to the 
story, been a curse to the possessor—a thing 
working seeming good that evil might come— 
there were few who heard or told the tale with- 
out longing to search for, and perchance find, 


the mysterious and ill-omened gem. It was | 


said that if the unhappy shadow could once 
succeed in getting into its possession that lost 
treasure for which it had been sold, it would, 
through the occult forces swayed by the talis- 
man, be able to take to itself a body and come 
back once more among living men and women, 
but that, being a mere shade, a nothing, in 
fact, it could not grasp or take and have the 


. . | 
coveted amulet even if it were found, unless, | 


indeed, it could first possess itself of a tangible 


shape. Hence it was supposed that its pres- 


ence in the house was by no means so inoffen- 
sive as might have been supposed, as, with the 
intense egotism which had belonged to its orig- 
inal, this unhappy shadow was always coveting 
live people’s bodies, and trying to force out of 
the mortal frame the proper individual life, in 
order that itself might enter in and take pos- 
session. 


When Engeltie nearly died in her first con- 
finement, and her child, for the first fow days, 
seemed in danger of expiring in convulsions, 
the wise women and the colored sibyls of the 
town laid the trouble entirely to the influence 
of the shadow. The little boy whose entrance 
into the world proved so unfortunate did, 


nevertheless, live and thrive after a time; and 
| for some years the Van Sandtwycks continued 
to reside in their mansion in Broad Street. 
Arien applied himself to business with more 
| diligence than might have been expected of 
| one of his early impractical habits; and his 
| wife seconded his efforts. Their property, how- 
| ever, had been much reduced, and though the 
particulars of their losses were never known, 
it was supposed that in order to meet debts 
| recklessly incurred by his mother, Arien had 
sacrificed the greater part of his owa fortune 
rather than allow her memory and the family 
name to be disgraced. The little boy, who had 
so nearly cost his mother’s life, was their only 
child. Until his seventh year, though more 
| delicate in appearance than the sturdy little 
| Dutchfolk about him, Baptiste, as he was 
| called from his maternal grandfather, had, 
| 
| 





nevertheless, seemed a healthy child. 

On entering his seventh year, however, he 
| was attacked with a low, lingering, feverish 

disorder, which threatened to bring him to the 

grave. The fact that the child sickened on his 
| birthday, could not fail to be noticed by the 
superstitious. It was said that his mother, 
| who, having but this one child, naturally 
| watched over him very closely, was even more 
| careful of him than are mothers of only child- 
ren in general. People said that, though when 
little Baptiste was at play in the garden or in 
the sunny street, Madam Arien seemed not 
more anxious than other women about their 
| little ones, when once he had entered the door 
of his father’s house she would scarce suffer 
| him to be alone. 

His little crib was placed in the apartment 
| of his father and mother, and instead of send- 
| ing him to bed at the early hours observed by 
| other children and leaving him to go to sleep 
by himself, his parents allowed him to sit up 
even till the dissipated time of nine o’clock ; 
and it was repérted that a light was always 
kept burning in their room. That this was 
| almost criminal indulgence every one agreed ; 
and the only wonder was that Baptiste, instead 


of being a nuisance and a spoiled child, wasa | 


| remarkably good and obedient little boy, espe- 
cially learned in the old Vaudois Catechism, 
which his mother taught him, and in the Scrip- 
tures. 

The neighbors who busied themselves the 
most about the affairs of the Van Sandtwyck 
household averred that the little boy was 
| strictly forbidden to go alone to the upper 
| chambers of the house, which were, for the 

most part, dismantled and desolate ; and that 
_agreat key which some one had seen in Arien 
Van Sandtwyck’s desk was nothing less than 
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the key to the strong-barred and bolted door 
which shut in the room in the third story 
where the former mistress of the house had 
carried on her mysterions researches. 

It was said that the boy Caesar, now a stout 
young man, was commissioned never to let the 
little fellow out of his sight if by chance his 
parents were called away. 

It was not unfrequently the case that young 
Madam Arien was summoned from home, as 
she had some skill in medicine and a good deal 
in nursing; and, though not so scientific as her 


mother-in-law had been, was much more popr- | 


lar. She had been called to see a sick neigh- 
bor on her little boy’s birthday. She had been 
detained till after dark, and a grown-up son of 
the sick woman, a young student who had just 
come over from Leyden, had been deputed to 
see the lady safely home, as there had been 
some little disturbance in the town that day 
owing to the number of Indians who had come 
in to trade. He, so ran the tale, noticed that 
the lady was in a great hurry to reach her own 


house, and that, contrary to her usual manner, | 


she seemed absent and anxious, replied to his 
polite speeches at random, and appeared greatly 
relieved when she reached her own door. 

As the door opened, her little son came run- 


ning down stairs to meet her with his kitten in | 


his arms; and, as the child seemed perfectly 
safe and well, her half-stifled cry of alarm was 
wholly unaccountable. 


‘Where’ have you been, Baptiste ?’”’ she said, | 


almost sternly, as she caught both his hands 
in her cwn; ‘‘and where is Cesar ?’’ 

‘*O mother !’’ said the little boy, ‘‘ there were 
some Indians came to the back door, and they 


were drunk, some of them; and the women | 


were scared, and called Cesar; and a strange 
cat, a great big ugly cat, ran in and chased my 
poor pussy away up the stairs, and I was afraid 
she would be killed, and ran after her—clear 
up into the third story—to where the big door 
is—before I could catch her—I could not help 
running after kitty, mother, dear.”’ 

‘**No, I don’t suppose you could, my child,”’ 
said the mother, with a curiously sorrowful 
and anxious tone. ‘‘You must pardon me,”’ 
she said, collecting herself, and turning to her 
companion, who had looked on in wonder; 
**you know the saying about a hen with one 
chicken—and the stairs above are long and 
steep—and my husband thinks rather unsafe 
—so we do not like to have our little boy risk 
getting a bad fall by going up into the top story 
of our old house. If you will come in and take 
supper with us, my husband will be glad to see 
you.” 

The student, whose name was Derrick Van 


| der Born, accepted the invitation, which was 
very graciously given, and went with the lady, 
| who retained her little son’s hand, into the 
ordinary sitting-room of the family. Then 
Madam excused herself for a few moments, 
| and went into the kitchen, very likely to give 
| orders about the supper, but, as the guest fan- 
| cied, to chide Ceasar for having allowed his 
| little master to escape for once from his sight. 
When she re-entered with her son, Arien Van 
Sandtwyck also made his appearance; and the 
| visitor could not help thinking that the father, 
too, seemed strangely disturbed on hearing 
from his little son how the chase of the kitten 
had led him into the upper rooms of the house, 
though certainly the fact that a child had run 
up two flights of stairs and down again did not 
seem to call for any unusual emotion. 
The supper, however, was hardly set on the 
| tabie when the little boy dropped his kitten, 
with which he had been playing, and putting 
his hands to his forehead, cried out, in a tone 


of distress :— 
‘*O mother! mother! my head! And why 
is it all so dark between you and me?”’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Encettig had her child in her arms in an 
| instant, and she and his father hung over him 
entreating him with every tender word to tell 
them what was the matter and where was his 
| pain. Nothing intelligible, however, could be 
| got from the little fellow. He only clung to his 

mother and moaned that the darkness was all 
| around him and that he was afraid of it. 
Gently sympathizing with the trouble that 
| had fallen upon the household, the young stu- 
dent rose to go. Engeltie begged him to stop 
at the parsonage on his return and ask Pastor 
Drisens, who was the family friend as well as 
| the minister, to come to the house as soon as 


| possible. 

Now, if any one rightly understood the mys- 
teries of the Van Sandtwyck house, it was sup- 
posed to be Pastor Drisens, and tradition re- 
lates that he no sooner heard that little Baptiste 
was ill, and the manner of his seizure, than he 
hurried away in such haste as to forget his 
| cane—a thing before unheard of. 
| All night the good pastor watched with the 

parents beside the child’s bed, and the neigh- 
borhood would have it that the saintly man 
kept watch like a sentry on his post against 
| the actual and even visible powers of darkness 
| which were struggling for the possession of 
that little fever-parched body, and strangely 
bewildered mind and brain. 
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Whether the enemy, which had attacked 
the one darling of the house, was a malarious 
fever or the direct force of an evil spirit, cer- 
tain it is that the afflicted pair had the sympa- 
thy of their whole circle, and when, on Sunday, 
the prayers cf the congregation were desired 
for a sick child, it was evident that a deep in- 
terest was felt in the little Baptiste. 

The boy would sometimes seem to have a 
sense that his safety in some way depended 
upon himself, and though, for the most part, 
he lay with strained, wide-open eyes, laboring 
painfully for breath, and complaining that he 
could not see for the dark shadow about him, 
he would now and then cry to his parents as 
in triumph :— 

** The light is there, and I am not afraid. Do 
not fear, for, though it may kill me, it shall 
never make me afraid of it.’’ 

Long after, Cesar, who lived to bea very old 
man, said that during the whole of those try- 
ing weeks, though he had sometimes seen his 
master ready to despair, his mistress in all her 
anguish had never fainted or lost heart or hope: 
not even, so said the superstitious negro, when 
the very blackness of darkness, growing out of 
the air in spite of the lights burning constantly 
in the chamber, seemed to fold her with the 
child in a cloudy vapor like the smoke from 
some unholy incense. 

It was the third week from the day of the 
child’s seizure. The night had been one of 
intense apparent suffering and delirium, or 
what would now be counted such in the little 
patient. The crisis was apparently drawing 
near; the parents, and the attendant, who had 
dared what he fully believed to be the power 
of the devil to wait on his beloved master’s 
child, were watching in bitter anxiety and 
suspense for the end. The pastor had come to 
them at midnight, and he also stood beside 
the little bed, his gray head bowed in silent 
prayer. 

The dawn was stealing up the sky, the 
birds were twittering without, and, through 
the window which Engeltie had thrown wide 
open to admit the earliest rays of morning and 
the fresher air, the cool breeze stole softly in. 

The child’s father was supporting the little, 
wasted figure in his arms, while the mother, 
sitting beside him, held both the tiny hands 
in her own. Both hnew that they had done 
all that could be done, and that there was no- 
thing left but to watch and wait. 

‘* Surely,”’ said the reverend pastor, lifting 
his head at last, ‘‘the morning dawns very 
dimly, or else my old eyes are blinded with 
watching, for I can hardly see you or the child 
—and yet the morning must be well advanced 





—and surely there is a strange, deathly chill in 
the air, not like the freshness of morning.”’ 

The husband and wife exchanged glances. 

** Dear and honored friend,’’ said Arien, his 
voice trembling, ‘‘ none knows better than 
yourself how strange have been certain pas- 
sages in our lives; and, whatever may come to 
us, pray that we may be kept faithful, even 
though we go down into the depths.’’ 

To Cesar these words of the old minister and 
his friend carried a strange and mysterious 
meaning, but there was nothing more than 
might pass naturally enough between a frail old 
gentleman tired with watching, and a tender- 
hearted and religious man whose only child 
seemed slipping into the grave before his eyes. 
The next instant, as the boy gasped for breath 
and tossed up his little hands, a long, glitter- 
ing ray of sunlight shot like a golden javelin 
through the open casement and rested on bis 
face. His mother, who had not said a word 
nor relaxed for a moment her look and attitude 
of intense watchfulness, gave a low cry as of 
joy. 

‘* Mother—mother,’’ said the boy, in a faint 
whisper, but with a heavenly smile, and pro- 
bably recalling, as children will, the lesson 
learned at his mother’s knee—‘‘ The life was 
the light of men, you know—the cloud is gone ; 
I shall get better now ;’’ and he nestled into 
his father’s arms and fell into a healthy, natu- 
ral sleep. 

The pastor wiped the moisture from his eyes, 
and thought it must have been the unbidden 
tears which had made the room, now all glit- 
tering in the rising sun, seem so dim but a mo- 
ment before. 

For a while longer they watched the little 
fellow as he lay, now and then smiling in his 
sleep, free from fever, and, though pale and 
weak, yet with that inexpressible look which 
shows to an experienced nurse that the tide of 
life has turned and is once more flowing back 
toward this world instead of out into the un- 
known ocean. 

‘*My children,’’ said the old pastor, after a 
little, ‘‘stay no longer under this roof. The 
place is not a fit habitation for you nor for the 
child.’’ 

Now the pastor’s words very likely referred 
merely to the situation and the air of the house 
—but the servant Cesar, from whom, as it 
would seem, most of these traditions are de- 
rived, naturally concluded that the reverend 
man referred to the evil influence that was 
supposed to haunt the place. 

‘¢ Master, dear master,’’ he said, stealing 
softly towards Arien, and speaking in a whis- 
per, “listen to what the Domine says; I am 
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certain there can never be any good luck under | 


this roof. Is it not so, mistress ?’’ 

‘“‘Ah, Arien!’’ said Engeltie, speaking, as it 
seemed, almost against her will, ‘‘I do not 
know but Cesar speaks truth; and, for my 
part, after what has happened I feel I never 
can pass another day here without anxiety.”’ 

It appeared, by the sequel, that Arien Van 
Sandtwyck listened to his wife’s counsel, for, 
as soon as the little boy, who mended rapidly, 
was able to leave his bed, the family left the 
lofty mansion in Broad Street and removed to 
a much humbler dwelling on the Ferry road. 
The house was a mere cottage in comparison 
with the one they had left, but it was open on 


| 


all sides to the sun and the breeze, and the | 
to be on familiar terms with the world of spirits. 


ground before it sloped down to the river, mak- 


ing a beautiful place for a flower garden and a | 


summer honse in which the little Baptiste and 
his parents took equal delight. 


The reason which the Van Sandtwycks gave | 


for the change would have been accepted proba- 
bly as valid had there been no previous mys- 
tery. Arien had long wished for a few acres to 
cultivate in his own way, and did not care to 


carry his family to so remote a situation as New | 


Utrecht. 
lishment were unsuited to so large a house as 
the old mansion; and then, besides, it was im- 
possible to keep the water out of the cellars, 
and the Waldensian Engeltie, not having been 
brought up in Holland, had a most unreason- 
able idea that standing water was unwholesome 
and bred fevers. 

The gossips, however, shook their heads and 
remained firm in the idea that it was terror of 
the ghost, rather than dread of malaria or fear 
of expense, that had driven the Van Sandt- 
wycks from their old home. 

The great old mansion stood empty for a 
while, tenanted only by the rats and the sha- 
dow, which must have had but a dreary time 
flitting about those empty and desolate rooms 
where its original had once reigned supreme. 
It was finally rented to an old Dutch merchant 
who laughed at the notion of its being haunted, 
but who unfortunately died within the year, 
not, it was said, without having seen the sha- 
dow hovering about his bed. 

Then an old Cromwellian, a stout Fifth- 
Monarchy man, who had made both Old and 
New England too hot to hold him, came with a 
blooming family of boys and girls and rented 
the place. He might possibly believe in the 
evil influences that haunted the house, but he 
was ready to defy them with sword and Bible. 
However, in a few months his oldest daughter 
and two noble boys sickened and died, with 
the same symptoms as those which in little 


His diminished income and estab- | 
out of the very mystericus window in the 





Baptiste’s illness had seemed so singular, and 
the old soldier, yielding to the entreaties of his 
wife, consented to accept Arien’s earnest invi- 
tation, and removed with his remaining chil- 
dren to the Van Sandtwyck house, where he 
found shelter until he could provide another 
home for his sorely diminished family. 

One or two much less desirable tenants took 
the place at a merely nominal rent, but none 
of them stayed, being driven out by the strange 
sights and sounds which, year by year, seemed 
to prevail more commonly in the old house. 
Finally the only occupant of the place came to 
be an ancient sibyl, part Indian, part negro, who 
lived rent free in the kitchen, who told fortunes 
and interpreted dreams, and who was supposed 


Meanwhile the old house grew more and 
more ruinous, for the Van Sandtwyck family 
did not care to bestow much money on such 
an unproductive lot of property. 

Finally, some time after New Amsterdam had 
fallen into the hands of the English and become 
New York, Baptiste Van Sandtwyck, his fa- 
ther’s sole heir, disposed of the original family 
mansion to a Scottish merchant who made the 
lower story into a shop, and, running a crane 


haunted room itself, turned the upper regions 
into a warehouse. 

Whether this desecration banished the spirit 
I cannot tell. It might be that the shadow 
still flitted disconsolately about the place among 
barrels of Scotch whiskey, Holland gin, bags 
of coffee, and chests of tea, more utterly at a 
loss what to do with its poor phantom self than 
ever in the sad change which had comg over its 
old dwelling place. 


Having come to the end of his story, Asa 
rolled up his papers, and stealing a glance 
at Electa, pretended, as authors will do, to be 
utterly indifferent to the effect of his work. 

Electa had listened with a sort of dreamy 
half attention, not altogether flattering; but 
the little vexation of which he had been con- 
scious flitted away as he saw that there were 
tears in her eyes. 

** Poor shadow !’’ she said, with a smile and 
‘*T wonder if it yet wanders to and 
Do you know if the 


a sigh. 
fro in the forsaken place? 
house is there yet ?’’ 

**It was standing just after the Revolution, 
and then I think it had been repaired and was 
used as a boarding-house; but whether the 
tide has swept it away since, I have not heard. 
if Aunt Hannah’s conclusion to the story be 
true, I hope for your sake and mine that the 
old house is intact.” 
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Whether the enemy, which had attacked 
the one darling of the house, was a malarious 
fever or the direct force of an evil spirit, cer- 
tain it is that the afflicted pair had the sympa- 
thy of their whole circle, and when, on Sunday, 
the prayers of the congregation were desired 
for a sick child, it was evident that a deep in- 
terest was felt in the little Baptiste. 

The boy would sometimes seem to have a 
sense that his safety in some way depended 
upon himself, and though, for the most part, 
he lay with strained, wide-open eyes, laboring 
painfully for breath, and complaining that he 
could not see for the dark shadow about him, 
he would now and then cry to his parents as 
in triumph :— 

‘“* The light is there, and I am not afraid. Do 
not fear, for, though it may kill me, it shall 
never make me afraid of it.”’ 

Long after, Cesar, who lived to be a very old 
man, said that during the whole of those try- 
ing weeks, though he had sometimes seen his 
master ready to despair, his mistress in all her 
anguish had never fainted or lost heart or hope: 
not even, so said the superstitious negro, when 
the very blackness of darkness, growing out of 
the air in spite of the lights burning constantly 
in the chamber, seemed to fold her with the 
child in a cloudy vapor like the smoke from 
some unholy incense. 

It was the third week from the day of the 
child’s seizure. The night had been one of 
intense apparent suffering and delirium, or 
what would now be counted such in the little 
patient. The crisis was apparently drawing 
near; the parents, and the attendant, who had 
dared what he fully believed to be the power 
of the devil to wait on his beloved master’s 
child, were watching in bitter anxiety and 
suspense for the end. The pastor had come to 
them at midnight, and he also stood beside 
the little bed, his gray head bowed in silent 
prayer. 

The dawn was stealing up the sky, the 
birds were twittering without, and, through 
the window which Engeltie had thrown wide 
open to admit the earliest rays of morning and 
the fresher air, the cool breeze stole softly in. 

The child’s father was supporting the little, 
wasted figure in his arms, while the mother, 
sitting beside him, held both the tiny hands 
in her own. Both knew that they had done 
all that could be done, and that there was no- 
thing left but to watch and wait. 

‘* Surely,”’ said the reverend pastor, lifting 
his head at last, ‘‘the morning dawns very 
dimly, or else my old eyes are blinded with 
watching, for I can hardly see you or the child 
—and yet the morning must be well advanced 





—and surely there is a strange, deathly chill in 
the air, not like the freshness of morning.’’ 

The husband and wife exchanged glances. 

‘** Dear and honored friend,’’ said Arien, his 
voice trembling, ‘‘none knows better than 
yourself how strange have been certain pas- 
sages in our lives; and, whatever may come to 
us, pray that we may be kept faithful, even 
though we go down into the depths.’’ 

To Cesar these words of the old minister and 
his friend carried a strange and mysterious 
meaning, but there was nothing more than 
might pass naturally enough between a frail old 
gentleman tired with watching, and a tender- 
hearted and religious man whose only child 
seemed slipping into the grave before his eyes. 
The next instant, as the boy gasped for breath 
and tossed up his little hands, a long, glitter- 
ing ray of sunlight shot like a golden javelin 
through the open casement ana rested on bis 
face. His mother, who had not said a word 
nor relaxed for a moment her look and attitude 
of intense watchfulness, gave a low cry as of 
joy. 

‘* Mother—mother,’’ said the boy, in a faint 
whisper, but with a heavenly smile, and pro- 
bably recalling, as children will, the lesson 
learned at his mother’s knee—‘‘ The life was 
the light of men, you know—the cloud is gone ; 
I shall get better now ;’’ and he nestled into 
his father’s arms and fell into a healthy, natu- 
ral sleep. 

The pastor wiped the moisture from his eyes, 
and thought it must have been the unbidden 
tears which had made the room, now all glit- 
tering in the rising sun, seem so dim but a mo- 
ment before. 

For a while longer they watched the little 
fellow as he lay, now and then smiling in his 
sleep, free from fever, and, though pale and 
weak, yet with that inexpressible look which 
shows to an experienced nurse that the tide of 
life has turned and is once more flowing back 
toward this world instead of out into the un- 
known ocean. 

‘*My chiidren,’’ said the old pastor, after a 
little, ‘‘stay no longer under this roof. The 
place is not a fit habitation for you nor for the 
child.’’ 

Now the pastor’s words very likely referred 
merely to the situation and the air of the house 
—but the servant Cesar, from whom, as it 
would seem, most of these traditions are de- 
rived, naturally concluded that the reverend 
man referred to the evil influence that was 
supposed to haunt the place. 

‘¢ Master, dear master,’’ he said, stealing 
softly towards Arien, and speaking in a whis- 
per, ‘listen to what the Domine says; I am 
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certain there can never be any good luck under 
this roof. Is it not so, mistress ?’’ 

“Ah, Arien!’’ said Engeltie, speaking, as it 
seemed, almost against her will, ‘‘I do not 
know but Cesar speaks truth; and, for my 
part, after what has happened I feel I never 
can pass another day here without anxiety.”’ 

It appeared, by the sequel, that Arien Van 
Sandtwyck listened to his wife’s counsel, for, 
as soon as the little boy, who mended rapidly, 
was able to leave his bed, the family left the 
lofty mansion in Broad Street and removed to 
a much humbler dwelling on the Ferry road. 
The house was a mere cottage in comparison 
with the one they had left, but it was open on 
all sides to the sun and the breeze, and the 





Baptiste’s illness had seemed so singular, and 
the old soldier, yielding to the entreaties of his 
wife, consented to accept Arien’s earnest invi- 
tation, and removed with his remaining chil- 
dren to the Van Sandtwyck house, where he 
found shelter until he could provide another 


home for his sorely diminished family. 


ground before it sloped down to the river, mak- | 
ing a beautiful place for a flower garden and a | 


summer house ir which the little Baptiste and 
his parents took equal delight. 

The reason which the Van Sandtwycks gave 
for the change would have been accepted proba- 
bly as valid had there been no previous mys- 
tery. 
cultivate in his own way, and did not care to 


One or two much less desirable tenants took 
the place at a merely nominal rent, but none 
of them stayed, being driven out by the strange 
sights and sounds which, year by year, seemed 
to prevail more commonly in the old house. 
Finally the only occupant of the place came to 
be an ancient sibyl, part Indian, part negro, who 
lived rent free in the kitchen, who told fortunes 
and interpreted dreams, and who was supposed 
to be on familiar terms with the world of spirits. 

Meanwhile the old house grew more and 
more ruinous, for the Van Sandtwyck family 


| did not care to bestow much money on such 


Arien had long wished for a few acres to | 


carry his family to so remote a situation as New | 
| lower story into a shop, and, running a crane 


Utrecht. His diminished income and estab- 
lishment were unsuited to so large a house as 
the old mansion; and then, besides, it was im- 
possible to keep the water out of the cellars, 
and the Waldensian Engeltie, not having been 
brought up in Holland, had a most unreason- 
able idea that standing water was unwholesome 
and bred fevers. 

The gossips, however, shook their heads and 
remained firm in the idea that it was terror of 
the ghost, rather than dread of malaria or fear 
of expense, that had driven the Van Sandt- 
wycks from their old home. 

The great old mansion stood empty for a 
while, tenanted only by the rats and the sha- 
dow, which must have had but a dreary time 
flitting about those empty and desolate rooms 
where its original had once reigned supreme. 
It was finally rented to an old Dutch merchant 
who laughed at the notion of its being haunted, 
but who unfortunately died within the year, 
not, it was said, without having seen the sha- 
dow hovering about his bed. 

Then an old Cromwellian, a stout Fifth- 
Monarchy man, who had made both Old and 
New England too hot to hold him, came with a 
blooming family of boys and girls and rented 
the place. He might possibly believe in the 
evil influences that haunted the house, but he 
was ready to defy them with sword and Bible. 
However, in a few months his oldest daughter 
and two noble boys sickened and died, with 
the same symptoms as those which in little 





an unproductive lot of property. 

Finally, some time after New Amsterdam had 
fallen into the hands of the English and become 
New York, Baptiste Van Sandtwyck, his fa- 
ther’s sole heir, disposed of the original family 
mansion to a Scottish merchant who made the 


out of the very mysterious window in the 
haunted room itself, turned the upper regions 
into a warehouse. 

Whether this desecration banished the spirit 
I cannot tell. It might be that the shadow 
still flitted disconsolately about the place among 
barrels of Scotch whiskey, Holland gin, bags 
of coffee, and chests of tea, more utterly at a 
loss what to do with its poor phantom self than 
ever in the sad change which had comg over its 
old dwelling place. 


Having come to the end of his story, Asa 
rolled up his papers, and stealing a glance 
at Electa, pretended, as authors will do, to be 
utterly indifferent to the effect of his work. 

Electa had listened with a sort of dreamy 
half attention, not altogether flattering; but 
the little vexation of which he had been con- 
scious flitted away as he saw that there were 
tears in her eyes. 

** Poor shadow !’’ she said, with a smile and 
‘I wonder if it yet wanders to and 
Do you know if the 


a sigh. 
fro in the forsaken place? 
house is there yet ?’’ 

‘It was standing just after the Revolution, 
and then I think it had been repaired and was 
used as a boarding-house; but whether the 
tide has swept it away since, I have not heard. 
If Aunt Hannah’s conclusion to the story be 
true, I hope for your sake and mine that the 
old house is intact.’’ 
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‘‘Why, and what have we to do with her?’’ 
asked Electa. 

‘“Well, my love, you must know that this 
shadow was bound to abide in the old house 
unless it could by some means find some real 
person to carry it over the threshold, when, 
either in a body or out, it would have power to 
work its will. Report does say that it did once 
succeed in getting abroad into the world, and 
in the endeavor to possess itself of a body it 
killed all the four children of your mother’s 
great-aunt, Gertrude Van Sandtwyck, but that 
it did not succeed in taking possession—per- 
haps because the talisman was not at hand— 
and so was obliged to flit back to its prison- 
house. In fact all the misfortunes and deaths 
in the Van Sandtwyck connection are imputed 
by the learned in such matters to the Shadow 


Lady, who is supposed to entertain a particu-, 


lar spite toward all the female descendants of 
Engeltie Revel, for, you see, had it not been 
for Engeltie the poor thing would have come 
back to its natural owner, and walked abroad 
in the world in a legitimate manner, instead of 
being cast loose on society an utterly discon- 
nected and homeless shade. I suppose it is 
this idea at which your Cousin Jemima is al- 
ways hinting; and she intimates that through 
my connection with you I have exposed myself 
to the same evil influence; but I think so long 
as I have this little hand to hold in my own ! 
shall feel strong enough to defy the whole power 
of Hades. But you don’t tell me what you 
think of my story, Electa?’’ he concluded, anx- 
ious to know how she regarded his authorship, 
and secretly desiring, of course, to be compli- 
mented.# 

‘You know I am no judge of what they cali 
art,”’ she said; ‘‘but I like it because you 
wrote it. Do you think it is true ?”’ she asked, 
like a child at the end of a story. ‘*Do you 
believe it ?”’ 

‘<Dearest—I would not dare to say it before 
your father—but there is a sort of belief of the 
imagination as well as the reason——and, as far 
as that goes, perhaps, I do put a little credit in 
the stery. There was such a house—for my 
father saw it; there was such a woman — for 
there is her portrait. And there is no sort of 
doubt that your mother and you are the direct 
descendants of her son Arien Van Sandtwyck ; 
and when the foundation of fact is so solid, 
one can’t help putting a little faith in the su- 
perstructure.”’ 

**T have a picture of the old house here,’’ 
said Electa, going to a table drawer and bring- 
ing out a little old album which had belonged 
to a deceased great-aunt, the Unity Van Sandt- 
wyck of the sampler up stairs. 





The album contained various receipts for 
cakes and pastry, washes and pomades, mixed 
with bits of sentimental verse wherein Chloe 
and Stephens, Daphnes and Corydons repre- 
sented Miss Unity and her admirers. There 
were also certain faint works of art, in the 
shape of doves and Cupids and rose-twined 
arbors, and slipped in among these valuable 
gems as of little value was a faint pencil pic- 
ture of an old Dutch mansion (such an one was 
still standing in Broad Street in 1843), tall and 
many-windowed, with a high-pitched roof, and 
huge chimneys; a comfortable and handsome 
domicile. 

‘*That little window in the roof,’’ said Asa, 
‘‘we may suppose was that of the ‘haunted 
room.’ And see, Electa, love, even in this 
picture that window has no casement. What 
an odd coincidence !’’ 

At that moment the brazen knocker sounded 
a clamorous peal, and the next instant Jerusha 
ushered Doctor Markham into the parlor. 

(To be continued. ) 


THROUGH OTHERS’ EYES. 





BY W. E. PABOR. 

Tue proverb runs: Alas, for him 

Who looks on perfect happiness 
Through others’ eyes, while his are dim 

By reason of his soul’s distress ! 
Like one who, in a mirage, sees 

The waving palms and running streams, 
But seeks in vain to touch the trees 

Or taste the water of his dreams. 


Alas, for him whose pathway lies 
No longer on life’s sunny slope ; 
Who stands beneath the shadowed skies 
And looks out on a shattered hope ! 
A wreck upon time’s sandy beach, 
O’er which the waves of ocean roll, 
And, in their ceaseless surging, teach 
The ceaseless sorrow of the soul. 


Ye who have never walked the plains 
Where human hopes for succor plead, 
Where tender feet show crimson stains 
In proof of bitter human need, 
Look kindly on the bending head, 
Deal gently with the suffering soul, 
By tears and trial daily led 
To drink from sorrow’s flowing bowl. 





<oa> 
we 


THERE are two ways of getting through this 
world. One way is to make the best of it, and 
the other is to make the worst of it. Those 
who take the latter course work hard for poor 


pay. 




















WOMAN, STAND OFF! 
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Tue striking scene which Mr. Darley has se- 
lected for our steel plate this month represents 
the famous interview between Dominie Samp- 
son and Meg Merrilies, two eccentric characters 
Scott’s pen has made famous. The scene is 
thus described in Guy Mannering :— 

‘*Now it must be confessed that our friend 
Sampson, although a profound scholar and 
mathematician, had not travelled so far in 
philosophy as to doubt the reality of witch- 
craft or apparitions. Born, indeed, at a time 
when a doubt in the existence of witches was 
interpreted as equivalent to a justification of 
their infernal practices, a belief of such legends 
had been impressed upon the Dominie as an 
article indivisible from his religious faith ; and 
perhaps it would have been equally difficult to 
have induced him to doubt the one as the other. 
With these feelings, and in a thick, misty day, 
which was already drawing to its close, Dominie 
Sampson did not pass the Kaim of Derncleugh 
without some feelings of tacit horror. 

‘* What then was his astonishment when, on 
passing the door—that door which was sup- 
posed to have been placed there by one of the 
latter lairds of Ellangowan to prevent presump- 
tuous strangers from incurring the dangers of 
the haunted vault—that door, supposed to be 
always locked, and the key of which was pop- 
ularly said to be deposited with the presbytery 
—that door, that very door, opened suddenly, 
and the figure of Meg Merrilies, well known, 
though not seen for many a revolving year, was 
placed at unce before the eyes of the startled 
Dominie! She stood immediately before him 
in the foot-path, confronting him so absolutely 
that he could not avoid her except by fairly 
turning back, which his manhood prevented 
him from thinking of. 

***¢T kenn’d ye wad be here,’ she said, with 
her harsh and hollow voice; ‘I ken wha ye 
seek ; but ye maun do my bidding.’ 

***Get thee behind me!’ said the alarmed 
Dominie —‘ Avoid ye! — Conjuro te, scelestissima 
—nequissima—spurcissima—iniquissima—atque mis- 
errima—conjuro te! ! !’— 

**Meg stood her ground against this tremen- 
dous volley of superlatives, which Sampson 
hawked up from the pit of his stomach, and 
hurled at her in thunder. 

***Ts the carl daft,’ she said, ‘wi’ his glam- 
our ?’ 

***Conjuro,’ continued the Dominie, ‘ abjuro, 
contestor, atque viriliter impero tibi !’— 

*** What, in the name of Sathan, are ye 
feared for, wi’ your French gibberish, that 
would make a dog sick? Listen, ye stickit 





stibbler, to what I tell ye, or ye sall rue it 
while there’s a limb o’ ye hings to anither! 
Tell Colonel Mannering that I ken he’s seeking 
me. He kens, and I ken, that the blood will 
be wiped out, and the lost will be found— 
And Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
Shall meet on Ellangowan height. 
Hae, there’s a letter to him; I was gaun to 
send it in another way. I canna write mysell ; 
but I hae them that will baith write and read, 
and ride and rin for me. Tell him the time’s 
comming now, and the weird’s dreed, and the 
wheel’s turning. Bid him look at the stars as 
he has looked at them before. Will ye mind 
a’ this ?’ 

***Assuredly,’ said the Dominie, ‘I am dubi- 
ous—for, woman, I am perturbed at thy words, 
and my flesh quakes to hear thee.’ 

‘*** They ll do you no ill, though, and maybe 
muckle gude.’ 

‘** Avoid ye! I desire no good that comes by 
unlawful means.’ 

‘***Pule-body that thou art,’ said Meg, step- 
ping up to him with a frown of indignation 
that made her dark eyes flash like lamps from 
under her bent brows—‘ Fule-body! if I meant 
ye wrang, couldna I clod ye ower that craig, 
and wad man ken how ye cam by your end 
mair than Frank Kennedy? Hear ye that, ye 
worricow ?’ 

***In the name of all that is good,’ said the 
Dominie, recoiling, and pointing his long pew- 
ter-headed walking-cane like a javelin at the 
supposed sorceress—‘ in the name of all that is 
good, bide off hands! I will not be handled— 
woman, stand off, upon thine own proper peril ! 
Desist, I say—I am strong—lo, I will resist !’— 
Here his speech was cut short ; for Meg, armed 
with supernatural strength (as the Dominie 
asserted) broke in upon his guard, put by a 
thrust which he made at her with his cane, 
and lifted him into the vault,-‘ as easily,’ said 
he, ‘as I could sway a Kitchen’s atlas.’ ’’ 


—_——— oe 


He who shows kindness towards animals 
will display the same characteristics towards 
his fellow-men. 

ABSENCE destroys small passions, and in- 
creases great ones; as the wind extinguishes 
tapers and kindles fires. 

He who is false to present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and will see the defect 
when the weaving of a lifetime is unrolled. 

We should no more lament that we have 
grown old than the husbandman, when the 
bloom and fragrance of spring have passed 
away, should lament that summer or autumn 
has come. 
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“POUR PASSER LE TEMPS.” 
A PARLOR DRAMA. 





BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





Dramatis Persone. 


Miss Rosz Wytpe, a young lady of spirit. 
Mr. Auten Wuirs, her lover. 
Mr. OtpHam Lancaster, a friend of Mr. Ware. 


Mrs. MALLoy, a young widow, aunt of Miss WYLDE. | 


Mr. Buaine, a friend of Mr. LAncastTER. 


Act I. 
Scenz.—A parlor in Mrs. MALioy’s country-house, 


a garden supposed to be in sight from the open door- | 


way, rustic chairs, hanging baskets, an easy lounge, 
Japanese screen at the side. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering Mr.” Waits reading a letter to Miss 


Wrupr, who, seated in one of the chairs, is en- | 


gaged in trimming a garden hat. 


Mr. White (reading). ‘‘And so you see, Allen, 
I am plunged in the lowest depths of despair ; 
I beg of you, propose something to rouse me 
from this fearful apathy into which I have 
fallen’’— 

Miss Wylde. Poor old fellow! I yeel real sorry 
for him, Allen. 

Mr. White (looking up from the letter in surprise, 
and then bursting out in a hearty laugh). Well, that 
is rich! I wish Old Lan could have heard you; 
poor old fellow, indeed! Why, Rose, Lan- 
caster is one of the nicest young fellows I know ; 
old, indeed ! 

Miss Wylde (dropping her work). Well, what 


on earth do you call him ‘‘ Old Lan’’ for then? | 


I supposed of course he was forty if he was a 


day ; and groaning and going on about ‘‘depths | 


of despair.’’ I detest a young man who is for- 
ever craving sympathy ! 
Mr. White. His name is Oldham Lancaster, 


Rosie dear, and we fellows always abbreviate | 


it into “Old Lan;’’ but you will feel a pro- 


found sympathy for him, I know, when I tell | 


you that it is hopeless, unrequited love from 
which he is suffering at present. 

Miss Wyld: (sorrowfully). Ah, poor young fel- 
low, I do pity him now! Who is she, Allen? 

Mr. White. I do not know her, but I do 
know him, and he is one of the very best fel- 
lows in the world ; a little conceited, perhaps, 
but a fine fellow, nevertheless. He must be 
feeling very much cut up to write like this. 
(Looks over the letter again, and shakes his head.) 

Miss Wylde. What do you propose to do, 
Allen, torouse him? Can’t you think of some- 
thing ? 


Mr. White. Yes, I have a plan. You see 


this letter is dated from the adjoining village. 
I have spoken to Mrs. Malloy about him, and 


| she has very kindly asked me to invite him 
over here for a few days with us. I wrote him 
| last evening, asking him to drive over to-day, 
| and (looking towards the garden) I expect him 
| every moment. 

Miss Wylde. Well, what is your plan? I’ll 
| go halves with you, Allen, and help this drown- 
| ing man with what little straws I may be able 
to extend. 

Mr. White (coming over close to Miss Wylde, 
| and looking down into her upturned face). You see, 
| Rosie, Lan knows nothing whatever of our 

engagement, and I have been thinking per- 
| haps, if you could get up a mild little sort of 
flirtation with him, a counter irritant, you 
' know— 

Miss Wylde (with a flash of her eyes). If I 
could! (Jumps up quickly, and busies herself try- 
ing on her hat.) 

Mr. White. I do not doubt your powers in 
the least, Rosie, especially in that very becom- 
ing hat; but if such a thing be possible as 
engaging him in an innocent little flirtation, 
I wish youd try it. 

Miss Wylde. ( Aside.) Did any one ever listen 
to such a proposal from a lover! Why don’t he 
suggest Aunt Malloy’s flirting with this man ? 
Oh, I’ll make his heart ache for this! (Aloud.) 
But do you think it advisable to do this, Allen ? 

Mr. White. Oh, ‘“‘the end justifies the 
means,’’ you know, and if we succeed in rous- 
ing him from his dolorons ¢@amps— 

Miss Wylde. You won’t be jealous, of course, 
Allen ? 

Mr. White. Jealous! What a ridiculous idea! 
No indeed. 

Miss Wylde. Ané@ if I ‘hit him hard,’’ as 
you men say, you won’t scold me ? 
| Mr. White. On the contrary, I'll applaud 

you. 
Miss Wylde. Very well, then, 1’ll obey your 
| orders. 

Mr. White (looking down the garden). Here he 
comes, now; looking sorrowful enough, too; 
poor Old Lan. 





| 


Enter Mr. LANCASTER, in travelling duster, very 
slowly, and looking pale and fatigued. 


Mr. White (rushing forward to meet him). My 

| dear Old Lan, I am overjoyed to see you; wel- 

come to this happy vale. Let me present you. 

Miss Wylde, allow me to introduce to you my 
friend Mr. Lancaster. 

| Miss. Wylde (bows). (Aside.) He is horrid; I 

| don’t like him. I sha’n’t flirt with such a woe- 

begone looking object. (Aloud.) Iam happy 
to see any friend of Mr. White’s. 

Mr. Lancasier. (Aside.) Miss Wylde! Ah, 

| some wild flower of the vale that White is cul- 





| 
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tivating—pretty littly daisy! (Aloud.) You 
are very kind. This is a charming spot, White 


(looking all around), I think I will stop here a | 


few days with you, an improvement on the hotel 
where my traps are. Have you a pleasant 
landlady ? 

Miss Wylde (half stifling a shriek). ( Then aside.) 
He actually thinks this a boarding house ! 

Mr. White. Landlady! ah—yes—very, a 
charming young widow. (Aside to Ross.) It’s 
a good ioke, Rose, let’s keep it up, he will be- 
lieve Mrs. Malloy to be the landlandy of this 
establishment, think you are a little country 


maid; flirt accordingly. I’ll tell Mrs. Malloy 


he is /uney, out of his head, and all that sort of | 


thing, and we’ll have our own little laugh at 
them all around. 
cure him perhaps. 
Miss Wylde. (In a whisper.) As you please, 
Allen, but remember you assume all responsi- 
bility of this. I will be reprimanded for no- 
thing, hereafter. Here comes Aunt Malloy. 


Enter Mrs. Mauioy bearing a basket of eggs; she 
does not notice Mr. LANCASTER. 


Mrs. Malloy. Look, Rose, see, Mr. White, 
what a basketful of beauties. What a price 
such fresh eggs would bring in the city! (Seeing 
Mr. LANCASTER, starts.) 

Mr. White. My dear Mrs. Malloy, let me pre- 
sent to you my friend Mr. Oldham Lancaster ; 
he will be your guest for a few days, and I 
dare say will appreciate all of the charming 
and delicious things which Happy Vale can 
produce. (Aside.) Mad as a March hare— 
humor all his fancies. 

Mrs. Malloy. 1 am pleased to see you, Mr. 
Lancaster, and hope Mr. White has not landed 
my little place in such extravagant terms as to 
make it seem plain and commonplace upon ac- 
quaintance, 

Mr. Lancaster. I dare say I shall be very 
well satisfied here, madam, and will send over 
at once for my trunks. 


Mrs. Malloy. (Aside.) Poor fellow, he does | 
talk and look a little wild. (Aloud.) Pray do, | 


Mr. Lancaster, you are very welcome. 

(Mrs. Malloy engages Mr. LANCASTER in conver- 
sation at the back of the stage, looking occasionally 
surprised at what he appeared to be saying. Mr. 
WuiteE comes over toward Miss WY.LpE.) 

Miss Wylde. I don’t like him, Allen, he is 


very disagreeable, and I shall not fiirt with | 


him—so there ! 

Mr. Whit- =~)! Guess you’ve discovered 
him to be r . sionable, and can’t! 

Miss Wylde. What! I cannot! 

Mr. White (coolly). No, I do not believe you 
can; he’s too deeply hurt to be roused, and 


It will rouse Lancaster, and | 


| besides, you are not exactly the sort of a girl 
he admires, and— 

Miss Wylde (interrupts him quickly). Allen, 
you wait and see if I cannot! (turns away from 
him). 

Mr. White (smiling to himself). Come out to 
the stables, Lan, and see what Mrs. Malloy has 
| in the way of horse flesh. 

[ Eruent the two gentlemen. 

| Mrs. Malloy (looking after the gentlemen). Poor 
| young fellow, my heart aches for him, Rose. 
| How could that girl trifle with his feelings in 
| that manner?’ Allen says he is quite upset 
about it. 

Miss Wylde. Allen appears to be very anxious 
about him, certainly. 

Mrs. Malloy. Yes, he does. Do you know 
the poor creature is really——not—not quite 
lucid you know (taps her head), he talks quite 
wildly. He asked me how many windows there 
were in the room I intended for him, and if he 
might have milk for breakfast. 

Miss Wylde (smiling). Did he? I wouldn’t 
notice his queer ways. I think he is horrid 
though (shrugs her shoulders), and fancy Allen 
wanting me to get up a flirtation with such a 
mad creature! How shall I begin ? 

Mrs. Malloy. Come into the garden, and we 
will hatch up some sort of plot. [ Zrueat. 


Act IT. 


| Scenz.—The same, a parlor in Mrs. Matioy’s 
country-house. Time, @ few days later. Cur- 
tain rises, discovering Mr. WuitTE pacing furi- 
ously up and down the room. 





| Mr. White. Confound it, I believe Lancaster 

is actually falling in love with Rose; thinks 
her a ‘‘simple country girl;’’ and Rose, she is 

making herself ridiculous, talking to him con- 

tinually! Ha, he seems to have forgotten his 
| love affair in town pretty effectually; heard 
them talk about going rowing this afternoon, 
ha! Oh, here they come! How can she look 
| up in his face like that? Ha, I don’t want 
| Lancaster to see me so—so disturbed, I'll just 
| step behind this screen until they pass through 
| the room ! (steps behind Japanese screen). 


Enter Miss Wyupr and Mr. Lancaster; she hasa 
beuquet in her hand which she is arranging. 

| Mr. Lancaster (looking down at her fondly). And 

| you won’t make me a tiny little boutonnet? Do 

| you not see that I am heart-sick for a Rose? 

| Miss Wylde (sorting over her flowers, and looking 
very innocent). You city folks are so fastidious, 

; 1am afraid I cannot please you. What kind 
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do you prefer? I might give you one if I 
thought you’d prize it! (with a look up at him). 

Mr. Lancaster (quickly). Any you would give 
me I should treasure; and I like wild roses, 
Rose Wylde! 

Miss Wylde. Do you? why they have briers 
and scratch sometimes. Here is a lovely white 
rose—Rose W hite. 

Mr. Lancaster. Ah, that is my rival flower— 
a York rose, you know—the Zencaster is much 
more preferable! (Sings.) ‘‘ My love is like a 
red, red rose.’? Don’t you think the Lancaster 
rose would be the best ? 

Miss Wylde. I am not learned in floriculture ; 
but here is a dear little bud. If you really do 
want it—you know I will give it you. 

(Fastens it in his button-hole; and as she stoops to 
bite off the stem, he raises a curl of her hair and 


kisses it.) 


Enter Mr. Wurrte, who has witnessed the tableau 
JSrom behind the screen. 

Mr. White. Ahem! Ahem! Ah, is that you, 
Lancaster? Fine day! Going a-boating? 

Miss Wylde (taking Mr. Lancasrer’s arm). 
Yes, we are going; we shall not be home to tea; 
shall stay out on the lake for the moonlight. 
Come, Mr. Lancaster. Au revoir, Mr. White. 

Mr. White. Rose, one moment. Lan, will 
you just see if Mrs. Malloy is on the lawn? I 
thought I heard her calling. Thank you! 

[ Exit Mr. Lancaster. 

Mr. White (turning to Miss Wyr.pe with a very 
stern expression on his face). Rose, this thing is 
being carried too far. 

Miss Wylde (elevating her eyebrows in surprise). 
What thing, pray? 

Mr. White. Your flirting with Mr. Lancaster 
in this outrageous fashion. He—he’s my 
friend; I won’t have him trifled with in this 
manner. 

Miss Wylde. Why, you don’t believe I cas, 
Allen? You said he was unimpressionable— 
that I was not the sort of girl he admires— 
that— 

Mr. White. Rose, this is all nonsense; and 
I repeat, you are carrying things too far. 

Miss Wylde. You are surely not jealous, Allen! 
And you promised even if I did “‘ hit him hard”’ 
that you would not scold! I am only obeying 
your orders, and trying to rouse— 

Mr. White (warmly). Good gracious, Rose, it 
is I who am roused— 

Miss Wylde. You most certainly are; and 
until you become calm again, good-by. (Runs 
off into garden.) 

Mr. White (pacing up and down, madly). There 
must be a stop put to this. I had no idea Rosie 
would take me so literally at my word; and 





there is poor Mrs. Malloy being subjected to all 
sorts of annoyances. Who is that, | wonder? 


Enter Mr. Biase, in travelling dress. 

Mr. Blaine (looking round). 1s this the house 
at which Mr. Lancaster is boarding? 

Mr. White. Eh? Ah, yes, Mr. Lancaster is 
here, certainly! Do you wish to see him? I 
will go for him directly—<(starts eagerly). 

Mr. Blaine (slowly). I would like to see the 
gentléman, if you please; but you need not 
hurby yourself, sir. 

Mr. White. Oh, but I prefer to call him— 
really—now! (Exeunt. From behind the scenes 
calling:—) Lancaster! Rose! I say, here! 
Come back ! 

Mr. Blaine (looking astonished). What a queer 
sort of fellow! I wonder if this is a private 
mad-house? the girl at the gate looked quite 
wild when I asked her if Mr. Lancaster boarded , 
here. 


Enter Mr. Lancaster, hurriedly. 

Mr. Lancaster. My dear Blaine, I am glad to 
see you; but why didn’t you write me when to 
expect you? Iam just on the point of going 
a boating, and would very nearly have missed 
you. 

Mr. Blaine. Don’t let me detain you, then, 
pray, Lan— 


Enter Miss Wrupe, as though running away from 
some one. She sees a stranger, and starts—and 


" hides herself behind the screen. 

Mr. Lancaster. Oh, it’s no disagreeable de- 
tention, I assure you; and, besides, I suspect 
my pretty little companion is being soundly 
rated by her lover just now for accepting my 
escort ; and I wouldn’t interrupt for the world. 

Mr. Blaine. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Lancaster. It’s the greatest joke! White 
wrote for me to come up here for a few days ; 
capital house—charming widow for landlady. 
Well, White met a little country girl here that 


he’s dead in love with; and—ha, ha—upon 


my word, the young lady is just as dead in 
love with me! 

(Miss WYLDE peeps out from behind the screen, 
raises both her hands, and makes a motion of tearing 
his hair.) 

Mr. Blaine. In love with you! 

Mr. Lancaster. Yes; she’s made a dead set 
at me—in her innocent, girlish way, of course. 
I have not actually encouraged her, you know 
—but, ah— 

Mr. Blaine. Seems to me this isn’t exactly 
the return you should make White for his 
kindly interest in you, Lan. What are you 
doing it for? 
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Mr. Lancaster. Oh, pour passer le temps! I 
hav’n’t meant anything ; it is only an amusing 
little game; and it’s fun to see how jealous 
White is growing. 

Mr. Blaine. But how about that other affair 
of yours, Lan? I thought you were never go- 
ing to recover from that! 

Mr. Lancaster. Oh, I’m quite cured of that! 
Here comes Mrs. Malloy, the landlady, a most 
charming widow. I really admire her very 
much. 


Enter Mrs. Mauxoy, in great haste. 

Mrs. Malloy. Where is Rose, Mr. Lancaster ? 
Mr. White has been looking all over for her, 
and in vain. You were her keeper at last ac- 
counts ; do you think she could have ventured 
out on the lake alone? 

Mr. Lancaster. I really do not know. [I left 
Miss Wylde in the summer-house not five min- 
utes ago. I will go look after her at once. 
Mrs. Malloy, this is my friend Mr. Blaine; 
will you kindly show him the room next mine ? 
He will remain with us a few days. 

Mrs. Malloy (smiles to Mr. Buaive). With 
pleasure! This way, if you please, Mr. Blaine. 

[ Exeunt. 

(Miss Wy pz in the mean time has quietly slipped 
out from behind the screen; and, without being seen, 
has escaped into the garden.) 

Mr. Lancaster. | must go hunt up this young 
lady for whose appearance I seem to be respon- 
sible. I begin to be suspicious that wild roses 
have briers. 


Enter Miss Wrune, looking greatly distressed. 

Miss Wylde. O Mr. Lancaster, I have just 
seen Patrick, and he says you are going away, 
that a strange gentleman came for you—and I 
—I—oh, I feel so sorry! (puts handkerchief up to 
face, and sobs bitterly). 

Mr. Lancaster. ( Aside.) Poor little darling! 
How much she is attached to me! (Aloud.) 
I may, it is true, have to go, Miss Rose, but— 

Miss Wylde (interrupting, and laying her hand 
on his shoulder, much to his discomfiture). Before 
you go, Mr. Lancaster, I have a confession to 
make to you. (Sobs.) 

Mr. Laneaster. (Aside.) Confound it! Sup- 
posing White should come in now! What 
shall I do? 

Miss Wylde. Mr. Lan—cast—er—(sob)—you 
have — appeared to like me a little—you have 
—(sob). 

Mr. Lancaster. But, indeed, my dear madam. 
you are mistaken ; I really must not— 

Miss Wylde. Oh, but you must hear me! I 
cannot let you go without telling you that I am 
deeply, deeply in love with— 
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Mr. Lancaster ( putting his hand over her lips). 
I really must beg you, Miss Wylde, not to go 
on in this foolish manner; you are mistaken ; 
I cannot return— 

Miss Wylde (with sudden hauteur). Allow me to 
finish what I have to say, if you please, Mr. 
Lancaster. I am deeply in love with— Mr. 
White, and am engaged to be married to him. 
And notwithstanding you seem to think I 
have been making a dead set at you because 
I am in love with you. Allow me to inform you 
that I have played this amusing little game 
merely for the purpose of rousing you from the 
lethargy into which you were fast falling; and 
I think I have succeeded (with a saucy look). 

Mr. Lancaster. Engaged to White! And you 
have been making believe all this innocent 
country-girl flirtation ! 

Miss Wylde (nodding her head ‘‘ yes’). Yes— 
pour passer le temps. 

Mr. Lancaster. And you don’t care a bit for 
me f 

Miss Wylde (nodding her head ‘‘no’’). Not a 
bit—it was an amusing little game, you know. 

Mr. Lancaster (coming very close, and looking at 
her earnestly). It may have been an amusing 
little game for you; but now that I see I am 
losing, it is becoming a cruel one—to me. Are 
you in earnest’ Can I not persuade you to 
become—a Lancaster Rose ? 

Miss Wylde (laughing). It is quite impossible. 
I'am true to my colors. I wear the York—the 
white rose—in my heart; but (archly) you ad- 
mire the ‘‘ charming widow’’—here comes Aunt 
Malloy ; perhaps she will console you for any 
scratch you may have gotten from—a wild rose. 


Enter Mrs. Mauioy and Mr. Buarne. 

Mr. Blaine. (Aside.) Is she mad, too? Are 
they all mad? She acted quite insulted when 
I spoke of this place as a pleasant boarding- 
house. (Aloud.) Well, Lan, I think I won’t 
detain you to-day. I will drive back to the 
hotel, and see you there to-morrow. 


Enter Mr. Were, in great haste. 

Mr. White. I fear I have subjected you to 
some unpleasant annoyance by not explaining 
to you before that I have been passing off this 
place as a summer resort and you as its land- 
lady to Mr. Lancaster. Mr. Blaine, of course, 
is resting under that impression also. I in- 
tended to make it all right before this; but I 
have been so disturbed— 

Mrs. Malloy. Oh, I begin to see! It is you, 
then, Mr. White, who has been the instigator 
of this practical joke! I do not think I will 
ever forgive you, Allen, 

Mr. Blaine. (Aside.) Then they are none of 
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them mad! (Aloud.) Mrs. Malloy, pardon me ; 
you see I am an innocent victim, like yourself. 

Mr. Lancaster (looking from one to another in 
dire perplexity). What does all this mean? Pray, 
explain yourself, White. 

Mr. White. Why, Lan, you wrote such a 
doleful letter, that Rosie and I thought we’d 
plan something to rouse you from the lethargy— 

Mr. Lancaster ( pacing up and down the room). 
You certainly have accomplished it. I’ve a 
mind never to forgive you, as well— 

Miss Wylde (archly). You and Aunt Malloy 
seem to be of the same mind; supposing you 
join hands upon it. 

Mr. Lancaster (extending his hand to Mrs. MAt- 
Loy). Mrs. Malloy, with all my heart. I am 
your devoted admirer, your friend in distress, 
and your deeply mortified guest. 

Mr. Blaine. I thought you all needed hand- 
euffs and strait-jackets half an hour ago— 
but this begins to look rational. 

Mr. White. Rose, forgive my unreasonable 
jealousy (she nods). Lancaster, pardon my du- 
plicity (he nods). Mrs. Malloy, your absolution 
(she nods). Mr. Blaine— 

Mr. Blaine (waving his hands). Bless you, my 
children—bless you! 

Miss Wylde. Shakspeare says, ‘‘all’s well 
that ends well.’’ I will add to that (with a look 
at Mr. LANcASTER) even an ‘‘ amusing little 
game’”’ that has been played—- 





** Pour passer le temps.”’ ” 
{ Curtain falls. ] 

PORN SO i ae 
CONQUERED. 

BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 





Sort-TInTED tracery of beauty rare 
Mantles the surface of the forest rock, 
Weaving a fairy network, quick to mock 
Art’s daintiest pencil, touched with choicest care ; 
Nor do the ever-eager rootlets spare 
The rugged stone to pierce aud interlock 
With clutching fingers, till, without a shock 
The silent pressure shows its power to wear 
And crumble adamant itself away. 
So have I seen a cold and flinty heart 
Let spreading tendrils o’er it fondly stray ; 
Till, in their twining grasp a strength is found 
To break the rock by love's strong clasping bound, 
And prove its triumph in its own sweet way. 


~~ oe — 


Ceysvre is the tax a man pays to the public | 


for being eminent. 

Man wastes his mornings in anticipating his 
afternoons, and wastes his afternoons in regret- 
ting his mornings. 


THE WITCH’S SPELL. 





BY FANTASIA, 





(See Illustrations in front of Book.) 


Ow the very skirts of a deep wood there once 
stood a tiny cottage, in which lived a little girl 
named Bertha. When she was still only a very 
little child her father and mother died, and 
Bertha was left quite alone in the cottage. 

It was in the days when witches and giants, 
ogres and magicians, did many wicked and 
cruel things, and pretty elves and fairies tried 
to prevent this wickedness and cruelty, and to 
bestow happiness upon mortals. More espe- 
cially did these wee, winged beauties of fairy- 
land love children. They nestled invisible in 
golden curls, and people spoke of the bright 
beauty of the ringlets; they softly kissed 
snowy eyelids, and baby eyes opened with 
laughing brightness ; they drew their shining 
wings over rosy lips, and the children sang 
gleefully. 

When Bertha was left alone, the fairies, who 
had been her friends from babyhood, assembled 
upon the grass in front of the cottage to con- 
sider the matter. The grass-plot was round, 
and its border was composed entirely of flow- 
ers that Bertha watered and tended. She 
loved them all, and never crushed or injured 
their blossoms, plucking them lovingly only to 
kiss and caress them. She watered their roots 
and showered their leaves; and when they 
slept in winter she covered them warmly with 
a soft blanket of hay. 

But she had never seen the fairies who flut- 
tered out one after another to hold council upon 
the grass-plot, and decide how they could keep 
her, There was the Rose Queen, all in softest 
pink silk, with a mantle of green moss-like 
tissue, and upon her curls a coronet of dew- 
drops; the Violet Fairy, in a purplish-blue 
robe fine as a mist, and carrying a wand made 
of one of Bertha’s golden eyelashes ; the Daisy 
Fairy in white, with a circlet of gold conining 
her robe at the waist; the Pansy Fairy, in 
purple velvet, with a train of golden -hued 
satin almost as gorgeous as the Tulip Fairy, 
whose skirts were from the loom of the Rain- 
bow Elf. I could not name them all, as they 
fluttered about the grass-plot, balancing them- 
selves upon the waving spears of grass, and 
{ murmuring their words of love for the pretty 
child in the cottage. 

**T,’’ said the Rose Queen, ‘‘ will hover about 
her, so that the shadow of my wings will make 
| her so beautiful every one must love her.’’ 
‘‘And I,’’ said the Violet Fairy, ‘ will guard 
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her spinning-wheel, so that her flax shall be 
of the finest.’’ 

‘I,’ said the Daisy Fairy, ‘‘ will touch all 
the vegetable fairies with my wand in the early 
morning, that they may stir themselves tomake 
their plants full of the best vegetables for the 
market.”’ 


The Pansy Fairy promised to do the same for | 


the currant and raspberry bushes, and the 
Tulip Fairy for the apple and plum trees. In- 
deed, when the vegetable and fruit elves, 
sturdy little fellows in green, were told of Ber- 
tha’s wants, they needed no urging to do their 
duty. 

So it soon was known in the village that there 
was no better place to deal in market than at 
the big baskets which Daisy brought in every 
morning on the strong back of Jeannette, her 
long-eared donkey. And the ladies of the 
large houses knew there was no finer flax in 
the country round than was spun to thread 
upon Bertha’s busy, whirring wheel. 

The little maiden was ten years old when she 
heard for the first time of the great green-eyed 
witch who lived in the deep wood, and who 


was the terror of all the village children. For, | 


so surely as any of them were found in her 
wood, she carried them off to her great castle, 
and they never came home again. 

Old Dame Giles, who was Bertha’s nearest 
neighber, and who was said to be nearly a 
hundred years old, told her the story, for Ber- 
tha was very kind to the poor old woman, car- 
rying her fresh eggs, early fruit, and bunches 
of flowers whenever she could spare time for 
visiting. And so Dame Giles said to her :— 

‘*Don’t you go near the wood, Bertha, for 


if ever Gruasseyes catches you, I’ll lose my | 


only friend. Let her have the rude boys and 
saucy girls that make fun of me because my 
back is crooked and my head shakes.’’ 

‘But, Granny Giles, who is Grasseyes ?’’ 
asked Bertha. 

‘Eh, dear,’’ said the old woman, ‘‘if you 
wére not a good, industrious lass, minding your 
own business, and never gossiping about, 
you ’d have heard before this. She ’s an awful 
great witch, with hair of curling snakes, and 
green eyes as big as an overgrown plum; and 
her teeth are red as blood.’’ Poor little Bertha 
shuddered. ‘‘And,’’ continued Dame Giles, 
‘she is always on the watch for children to 
carry off to Castle Doldrums, where she lives. 
When she gets them there she makes servants 
of them; and if they cannot do the tasks she 
sets them, they disappear. The king’s son, 
Prince Gentleheart, was carried away five years 
ago—the handsomest, sweetest lad in the 
country. Eh, but there was mourning at the 


| palace; and troops of soldiers came to reseue 
| him, but they could not penetrate the wood, 
for the old witch charmed the trees, and they 
closed before men and horses like iron walls. 
There ’s only one way to stop her wickedness, 
and that will never come.”’ 

‘What way is that, granny ?”’ 

‘When a little child wi'l ¢o of her own free 
will to the castle and perform all the tasks the 
old witch sets, her charm will be broken, and 
she can capture no more children. But, eh, 
dear, all the children run the other way.’’ 

‘‘Are there many in the sastle ?’’ 

*“Nobody knows! Many a one has gone 
there, but they all disappear.. Some say she 
eats them, if they cannot work her will. I 
don’t know. But never a mother in the vil- 
lage will see her chiid go out with an easy 
heart till old Grasseyes has lost her power to 
tempt them into the woods.’’ 

When Bertha went home that evening, she 
could think of nothing but Dame Giles’s story 
of the old witch, and of the poor children who 
had been lost, and the weeping mothers they 
had left. 

**If a child will go willingly and perform all 
the tasks,’’ she thought, ‘“‘the old witch can- 
not work any more harm. But, oh, the dread- 
ful snakes, and the big green eyes — how they 
would frighten a little child! And if a child 
went so, there would still be a poor mother to 
weep. But no,’’ and she started at the thought, 
“not if went! Iam allalone. Nobody will 
be sorry if I go, and I may save all the dear 
little children in the village. Oh, how they 
will all love me if I can break the charm! I 
will go! I will go, as soon as the sun rises !’’ 


And then Bertha went to sleep, and did not 
see all the fairies and elves standing upon the 
grass-plot with drooping wings. 

‘*Here’s a pretty piece of work!’’ said the 
Pumpkin Elf, who was puffy and fat, and wore 
yellow ribbons on his green hat. ‘‘ Here is our 
Bertha going to desert us and go to old Grass- 
eyes !”’ 

‘*Oh, oh,’’ cried all the fairies and elves in 
chorus. 

‘* But she will come back,’’ said a sweet, 

clear voice; and there in the very heart of a 
| tall white lily the fairies saw Queen Mat her- 
self. They all bowed down like good subjects, 

and the Fairy Queen said: ‘‘ Bertha will come 

back after she breaks the spell of the wicked 
| witch. You all know that only a mortal and 
a child can accomplish this, but you may all 
help her. I command you all to keep watch 
over her, and to give her all the aid of fairy- 
laud and elf-land in her tasks. I will see that 
your work here is not neglected.’’ 


i 
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Then waving her wand, Queen Mat summoned 
her chariot, drawn by butterflies, and was car- 
ried away to her crystal palace. But the fairies 
and elves fluttered and talked a long time be- 
fore they folded their wings and crept inte their 
flower-cups to sleep. 

In the morning Bertha put on her blue wool- 
len skirt and white waist, her pretty buckled 
shoes and striped stockings, and tying on her 
straw hat, went out into the garden. She 
opened the hen-house, that the hens might 
come out and find feod. She put Jeannette 
into the green meadow, that she might have 
grass and water; and she softly kissed the 
flowers good-by. 

Then she started upon her journey to the 
dark, gloomy woods. She thought she was 
alone; but in the air all around her, invisible 
to her eyes, were the fairies and elves, flying 
beside her, perching upon her straw hat, nest- 
ling in her curls, lighting upon her fingers, 
fluttering about her on all sides, full of delight. 
For the journey was a holiday for them, and 
they leved Bertha, and were overjoyed to be 
commanded to serve her, and break the charm 
of the old witch. 

They were not afraid of Grasseyes, not the 
tiniest bit. They knew she could not harm 
them, and they meant to tease her like aswarm 
of mosquitos. Their tiny little figures could 
safely flutter into her very clutches, and laugh 
at her vain attempts to capture them. 

And in their delight, the fairies made it their 
first task to cheer Bertha. They came upon 
her eyelids, and made everything beautiful ; 
they woke up all the singing-birds, to fill the 
air with music; and they guided her feet to 
the prettiest paths. But when the gloomy old 
wood was reached, the little maiden’s heart 
sank, until she thought of the children she 
had come to save, and the mothers she would 
comfort. She went on steadily, though she 
could hear growling like that of wild beasts in 
amongst the trees, and owls hooting over her 
head. When she reached the castle, that was 
all built of black marble, there came from all 
sides animals of every kind. Great dogs, some 
of them growling angrily, some licking her 
hands; cats that spit and clawed, and cats 
that purred gently ; beautiful birds, and birds 
that were black and ugly. But the most beau- 
tiful of all the strange group was a large grey- 
hound, that pressed up to her side and lifted 
soft brown eyes to her face as if beseeching her 
affection. 

While she wondered, caressing them all with 
her tender, gentle hands, she heard a heavy 
tread, and the animals sped away, frightened, 





leaving her alone. She looked up at the witch | 





coming towards her; at the snakes curling on 
her head and over her shoulders; at the great 
green eyes; at the wide mouth, with the blood- 
red teeth, but she was not afraid. 

‘*Who are you?’’ Grasseyes asked, in a loud, 
terrible voice; ‘‘and how dare you come unin- 
vited to Castle Doldrums ?”’ 

**T am Bertha,’’ she answered, gently ; ‘‘ and 
I came to do your tasks, and save the children 
who have mothers to weep if you steal them 
away.’’ 

Then all the snakes hissed angrily, and the 
green eyes blazed with fire. 

** You do my tasks |’’ Grasseyes cried. ‘* Come 
and try it!’’ 

Bertha followed her obediently as she entered 
the gloomy castle. It was dark, with only a 
gleam of light here and there from shaded 
lamps. On the walls were hideous pictures of 
men fighting, of wild beasts tearing each other 
to pieces, of storms tearing up great trees, of 
vessels sinking down into angry waves. Snakes 
hissed, owls hooted, ravens croaked, and nox- 
ious weeds grew between the stones that made 
the floor. 

Grasseyes strode forward, towering up tall 
and fierce in the gloom, afid Bertha followed, 
while the fairies and elves hid in her curls, in 
the folds of her dress, under the ribbons upon 
her hat. They did not flutter and sport about 
her now, for there was serious business before 
them, but they clung close to the unselfish little 
maiden, determined to do their best to aid her 
in her task of love. 

At last they came to a dark cellar, where 
there was a floor of earth, but no sunlight, and 
the old witch took a bag of seed and gave it to 
Bertha. 

‘Raise me here a field of flax,’’ she said, 
and left her, locking a heavy door as she went 
out. 

**T am afraid it will not grow in the dark,’’ 
Bertha said; “but if that is my task I must 
do it.” 

So she opened the bag of seed, but she did 
not see how the elves were turning the earth 
over with tiny spades, every one working bus- 
ily ; while the fairies fluttered out at the barred 
windows, and came back with each a tiny sun- 
ray. All the dark cellar was lighted as they 
shot the beautiful rays upon the seeds Berths 
was busily sowing. Then the elves rushed out 
between the bars and gathered dew-drops, with 
which they sprinkled the seeds ; and presently 
one and another burst open, and little leaves 
| sprouted and grew up and up, and blue flowers 
opened their eyes and nodded with friendly 
| greeting at the delighted child. 

When the sun set, the witch came back, and 
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found a beautiful field of flax. She was very 
angry, and pushed Bertha up the cellar stairs 
to a gloomy little room, where she gave her a 
crust of bread and told her to sleep. 

‘To-morrow I’ll find you a harder task,’’ 
she said. 

But the fairies fluttered about Bertha, and 
the gloomy room became the brightest little 
bower, the dry bread a tempting supper, and 
the maiden slept sweetly and soundly. 

The next morning Grasseyes led Bertha to a 
great hall where there stood an immense spin- 
ning-wheel, and a pile of flax that nearly 
touched the high ceiling. 

‘* Spin me all this into thread as fine as silk,’’ 
Grasseyes said, and left her. 

But she left the door open, and presently all 
the animals Bertha had seen before flocked in. 
They fawned upon her, licking her hands, and 
she patted one and another, softly caressing 
them with pretty words of tenderness. When 
she sat down to spin, they all stood around 
her; but the beautiful greyhound was nearest, 
lying at her feet. Then, as she touched the 
spinning-wheel, fairies and elves sprang to the 
pile of flax, and never did wheel revolve so 
fast. Some drew out the long, fine threads, 
some moistened their length with fresh dew- 
drops, some wound the thread as it grew and 
grew, some, the strongest of the elves, sent the 
wheel flying round and round with lightning 
speed. And the thread, fine as Bertha’s own 
golden hair, never tangled, never broke, till at 
noonday there was nothing left of the great 
pile of flax, but an enormous ball of unbroken 
thread as fine as silk. 

And when her task was completed, Bertha 
caressed the animals and birds, wondering 
much that not one now growled at her or 
seemed angry. They crouched at her feet, 
they licked her hands, they seemed, by their 
mute caresses, begging her to be faithful in her 
duty. 

At sunset the witch came, and was even more 
angry than before. She pushed Bertha into a 
smaller, darker room, and the bread she gave 
her was stale and sour. But the fairies laughed 
and sang, and flew here and there, putting 
down soft carpets of moss; curtains of moon- 
beams they hung around the walls; they made 
a bed of softest feathers, with a silken cover; 
and on a tiny table they spread cakes of honey, 
ripe strawberries, and dainties of fairy fare. 
And Bertha ate and slept. 

When morning came Grasseyes led Bertha to 
a great barn, and her face was full of wrath 
and fear, as she said :— 

‘*One more task you must do, and I wish I 
could send you away without giving it to you. 





| 
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Weave this thread into a net, whose meshes 
shall not be larger than a pin’s point.’’ 

Then she went away, and again the animals 
flocked in, to-day full of some strange joy, for 
they capered and frolicked, springing upon 
Bertha, caressing her, and expressing their joy 
by every mute token of animal love. 

The fairies and elves lost no time. The great 
ball of thread in Bertha’s fingers they twisted 
and knotted into a web, strong and fine, beau- 
tifully even, and with meshes no bigger than 
a pin’s point. And when it was all done, the 
beautiful greyhound, coming to Bertha’s side, 
spoke to her :— 

‘*When Grasseyes comes,’ he said, ‘‘ watch 
her carefully. She will stoop, and bid you pick 
up axing she will let fall. If you obey, your 
work will be all lost; but if you quickly throw 
the net you have made over her, she will be 
your slave, and must do your bidding.”’ 

Vhen the sun set, Grasseyes came, and her 
face grew very angry as she saw the completed 
task. But she said, in a coaxing voice :— 

‘* You are a good, faithful child, and shall be 
rewarded. I will give you my ring.”’ 

As she spoke she drew a costly ring from her 
finger, but when she would have put it in Ber- 
tha’s hand, the greyhound sprang up, and the 
ring fell. 

‘‘Pick it up, dear,’’? Grasseyes said, ‘‘and 
wear it. It will make you beautiful and pow- 
erful; give youa kingdom to govern, and slaves 
to obey you; will make you rich and happy.’’ 

But Bertha did not move. Grasseyes stooped 
to give her the ring, and in a moment Bertha 
threw over her the net she had made. There 
was a rumble, a crash, and the castle fell to 
ruins. But where it had been was a great iron 
cage, and in that a ferocious bear gnawing at 
the bars. And clustering around Bertha were 
hundreds of beautiful children; the good ones 
who had been lambs and fawns, doves and 
humming-birds; the bad ones who had been 
cross cats, snarling dogs, and pecking birds. 
But they were all good as they embraced the 
happy child, thanking her for the love and 
patience that had broken the witch’s charm, 
and freed them from enchantment. And where 
the greyhound had been stood Prince Gentle- 
heart, the king’s son, who took Bertha’s hand 
and begged her to go with him to the king, 
and to be his bride. 

Then Queen Mat, in her chariot drawn by 
butterflies, came through the air, and waving 
her wand, caused the dark wood to vanish, 
and the children to see their homes in the vil- 
lage. With glad cries they a!l rushed forward, 
the prince leading Bertha, and the fairies and 
elves flying around them. 
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When they were all out, the woods closed | 
again around the iron cage, where Grasseyes 
may be gnawing at the bars to this day, for | 
all that I know. 
But Bertha became the bride of Prince Gen- | 
tleheart ; and she put Dame Giles into her tiny | 
cottage, on condition that the village children 
shall have a feast of buns and fruit there once | 
ayear. And on that day all the fairies and | 
all the elves spread so much fairy sweetness | 
over the buns that the children all declare that 
upon no other day in the whole merry year do | 
they fare so sumptuously as on the anniversary | 
of the day when Bertha freed them from the 


witch’s spell. 
cn PD el Gi ES 


GATHERING WATER-LILIES. 





BY ESTELLE THOMSON, 





Sunxpeams glancing, 
Wavelets dancing, 

Currents swift our shallop bear, 
Down where shadows haunt the river, 
Down where willow-tassels quiver, 

Swaying in the summer air; 

Down where cool, dark waters flowing, 
Lave the lilies in their blowing— 
Let us drift and anchor there 


Laughter ringing, 
Light words winging, 
Here ’s a merry, happy crew! 
Oh, what joy in idly drifting 
Through the waves the sunbeam’s rifting 
Turns to gold and shimmers through ! 
See! the lily-cups are beaming 
From the pads so darkly gleaming, 
Floating on the water’s blue. 
Dipping lightly 
Oars that brightly 
Shed their drops in diamond showers, 
Soon we gather in the treasure, 
Ours with never stint nor measure, 
Lilies, queen of all the flowers ; 
Till our shallop, blossom freighted, 
Turns for home with fragrance weighted, 
Gathered through the summer hours. 
Daylight ending, 
Shades descending, 
Little shallop homeward glide ! 
Hands are filled with blossoms creamy, 
Hearts are filled with fancies dreamy, 
As we near the ingleside ; 
See! the lights are beaming brightly, 
Set to guide the dreamers rightly— 
Drifting homeward with the tide. 





Dea with those who are fortunate. 
Whew ill reports are spread of you, live so 
that nobody may believe them. 


HINTS ON RIDING. 





Ayn old gentleman, when congratulated on 
his-youthful appearance, declared that it was 
owing entirely to the fact that for nearly sixty 
years he had walked from six to ten miles 
every day. The obvious moral to this is that 
those who would preserve the traces of youth 
in old age should take plenty of exercise. 
And yet how few there are who do this! With 
the male part of the community we have no- 
thing to de, but how many girls who live in 
large cities ever take any exercise worth speak- 
ing of, outside the ball-room? It is true they 
visit the large stores often enough, as many a 
check-book will show; but in most instances 
they drive there, and afterwards drive home 
with the conviction that they have walked 
quite far enough to tire themselves, whereas 
in truth it is not walking that has tired them, 
but the standing so long at the shop windows 
and in the shops. Walking about town, unless 
with a pleasant companion, is at the best of 
times but a poor amusement, and it so often 
happens that girls have to choose between this 
and the amusement of sitting indoors ail day, 
that one can searecely wonder so many of them 
show traces of old age in youth instead of pre- 
serving youth in old age. Besides walking, 
however, another kind of exercise generally as 
good, and in many cases perhaps even better, 
than walking, is indulged in by many girls, 
and is, we are persuaded, within the reach of 
many more. To these last we venture to offer 
advice ; to all, a few short hints. 

The advice is, Ride. 

Do you plead fear and want of nerve? These 
difficulties you may easily overcome. As soon 
as you get accustomed to the saddle, your fear 
will vanish, and by degrees, as you learn the 
extent of your power over your horse, you will 
find that you are fast acquiring confidence, 
until at last, when you are equal to a sharp 
gallop across a rough country, the swift motion 
through the air will raise your courage, and 
brace your nerves to such a degree that you 
will defy any number of stone walls to stop 
you. Do you plead expense and want of sur- 
plus funds? Remember how many yards of 
silk it took to make you a dress in years gone 
by, and how many you require now. And then 
remember that every yard or two of silk saved, 
means two hours on horseback. 

When a girl begins to ride, the most impor- 
tant consideration is the position she assumes 
—in other words, her seat. A girl with a good 
figure and a good seat looks newhere better 
than on horseback, and yet many a girl with 


ia good figure looks almost deformed when 
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mounted, and appears to be suffering from 
some powerful attraction between the right 
knee and the chin. The cause of this is often 
to be found in the way in which the girl is 
taught, or rather not taught, to ride. To be 
lifted into the saddle, and allowed to sit there 
as they like, is the fate of most of those who 
patronize so-called riding schools. Permitted 
to ride with a third pommel to the saddle, which 
will not let them fall off under any circum- 
stances, and which renders any regard for the 
centre of gravity of the body almost unneces- 
sary, they learn to trust entirely to the pommels, 
and make no attempt to balance themselves 
properly, or make a proper use of the stirrup. 
We recommend all those who wish to ride well 
to learn to ride without the third pommel, and 
to remember to use the stirrup. Above all 
things, let them pay as much attention to 
carriage and figure when riding as they do 
in walking. Let them sit upright, with the 
shoulders thrown slightly and easily back, and 
the hands held low, and at the same time let 
them avoid everything like a constrained or 
forced appearance. Probably that position 
will be the best in which they find the least 
necessity for the support of the pommels. It 
must not be supposed, from what we have said, 
that the third pommel is never to be used. 
When a good seat has once been acquired with- 
out it, it becomes a most desirable acquisition. 
But though a powerful friend, it is a bad 
teacher. 

First learn to ride without it, and then ride 
with it. 

One disadvantage under which girls are sup- 
posed to labor is their want of strength; but in 
this respect, as in so many others where ladies 
are concerned, art may easily be made to atone 
for the defects of nature. While regarding 
your horse as your friend, you should still look 
upon him as a possible enemy, and should 
therefore always be prepared to meet him as 
you would a foe under those conditions which 
are most likely to secure you a victory. Arm 
yourself against him with whip and spur and 
bit. Let the whip and spur be useful ones ; 
but, above all, look to the bit, for that should 
be your tower of strength. 

When first learning to ride, it is not advisa- 
ble to use a very sharp bit—since, should you 
find it necessary to hang on occasionally by 
the reins, ‘t will become an instrument of need- 
less torture in your hands; but when you are 
once accustomed to the saddle, use a sharp bit. 
In this way art will supply the place of brute 
force, for girls have much lighter hands than 
men, and this lightness of hand enables them 
to use a sharper bit than would be advisable 





in a more powerful grasp, and so with the ex- 
ercise of less force to exert a greater command 
over their horses. But remember, that if you 
do use a sharp bit, you must be careful not to 
worry or distress your horse with it. First 
learn to feel his mouth without his feeling your 
hand. 

There are many ways in which the reins may 
be held. A very good way of holding them, 
probably the best, is to keep the thumb upper- 
most ; then pass the rein with which you wish 
to control your horse on the near or left side 
outside the little finger, and through your hand 
on the off side between the first and second fin- 
gers. Pass the third finger through the other 
rein, and grasp the whole tightly between the 
thumb and first finger. In this way you will 
have great power over your horse with one 
Nevertheless, do not scorn to use both 
it is often desirable and 


hand. 
hands to the reins: 
never discreditable to do so. 

One word in conclusion as to the manage- 
ment and general treatment of your horse. On 
this point the same rule will apply to horses 
and to children. Never resort to harsh meas- 
ures until mild ones are completely exhausted. 
Pet, pat, and coax before you strike; but 
should harsh measures really become neces- 
sary, see to it that you come off conqueror. 

‘A lady’s riding-habit should be simple and 
close-fitting. Showy, eccentric innovations are 
in bad taste. It is better to wear the hat that 
is most in fashion ; and, except in the country, 
dark habits are always preferable to light. For 
ladies who ride a great deal it is better to have 
a dark habit for town, and a light-gray one for 
the country and sea-side. It is only in her 
whip that a lady can indulge her love of luxury. 
This may be as jewelled, as rich, and dainty 
as she pleases. Riding gloves must be unex- 
ceptionable.’’ 


—_———__ ~~ +e — 


OF DECIDUOUS TREES IN 
SUMMER GARDENING. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


American flower-gardening is too apt to be a 
mere copy of European, and hence we do not 
get the pleasure we might from our gardens, 
because European wants are not American 
wants. 
considered in connection with the thing beau- 
tified. Teachers in the art of landscape gar- 
dening often tell us that certain lines are or 
are not beautiful; and they especially favor 
curved lines, and contemn straight ones; but 
there are many cases in practical garden art 


Beauty is not an essence, but is to be 
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where straight lines contribute essentially to 
the beauty of the scene, and curved lines 
would be incongruous and out of place. This 
will impress any one instinctively in some 
cases, though he may have no knowledge of 
rules in art. It is no uncommon experience to 
find a path leading to 2 dwelling or some other 
objective point taken round a circle to the door. 


It makes no difference how pretty the lines 
may look on paper; no one who uses such a 
path will regard it beautiful or anything else 
but a nuisance, especially if he have but a few 
seconds to make the train. There cannot pos- 
sibly be such a thing as a beautiful nuisance ; 
and we feel that there is no true beauty in such 
art as this. We see by this illustration that 
beauty and taste must be subservient to human 
wants, and suited to human pleasure, or they 
are false and not what they are represented to 
be. Our summer climate is very different from 
that of England, and this different climate re- 
quires different enjoyments. It is the busi- 
ness of garden art to suit itself to this want, 
and not to force us to suit our wants to it. 
Now the great feature of an English summer 
climate in its relation to gardening is, that the 
days are comparatively cool and the evenings 
long. This is very favorable to out-door exer- 
cise, and it is the reason why English ladies 
are so famed as pedestrians. With us the sum- 
mer day is hot, and no one cares to walk much, 
and it is dark within half an hour after the 
sun goes down. In England there is a period 
of two hours of good light after sunset, and it 
makes a walk through one’s garden very en- 


joyable indeed. There, gardening in summer | 


must be suited to sunlight; ours ought to be 
dictated by shade. Our best efforts at garden- 
ing should be directed to great effects in April 
and May, as the most enjoyable of months; 
whereas we seldom think to do much before the 
first of May, and it is not until August or Sep- 
tember that the flower-garden is worth much ad- 
miration. Spring gardening should certainly 
receive more attention from us. 

But the intention to-day is to discourse a 
little on American summer gardening; and 
this, with an interest in shade, must be chiefly 
of ornamental trees. It is a good time to study 
and make a closer acquaintance with them, so 
that we may better know what are useful and 
beautiful when the planting time comes round. 











The most rapid growing of all trees are the 
poplars. The best known are the silver-leaved 
or the abele; the aspen; the cottonwood, of 
which the Carolina is a form; the Italian and 
the Lombardy, which is an upright variety of 
the Italian; and the balsam. There is not 
much beauty in a poplar tree; they have a 
very common look, and real beauty is not 
common. The Lombardy, or upright poplar, 
though not pretty in itself, receives a grace 
when in connection with buildings. Near an 
arbor, or any building of a rural character, it 
adds a charm to the scenery which few other 
trees can gite. Both this and the balsam pop- 
lar are very short-lived in our climate; about 
twenty-five years find them beginning to decay. 
The common name poplar is from the Latin pop- 
ulus, which means the people’s tree. It was 
the common street tree of the ancient, as it is 
of the present time. In Philadelphia the abele 
and the different forms of cottonwood are the 
leading street trees. Though so common-look- 
ing, they have some good qualities few others 
have. Besides growing fast, they leaf early in 
the season; they are not inviting to insects; 
and the leaves are so lightiy set on their stems 
that they move with the slightest breeze, which 
makes things seem cool about them, though the 
weather be hot. 

This brings us to a word for the silver-maple. 
The leaves are also light, and the air readily 
circulates beneath them. It is generally cool 
beneath their branches under the hottest sum- 
mer days. They grow fast, but in time are too 
large for ordinary street trees. They are not 
very beautiful in their habit of growth, the 
branches having a lanky and gaunt expression. 
A rapid growth and cool umbrage are its lead- 
ing recommendations. For numerous beauty 
points, the Norway maple lays claim. It has a 
regular, rounded head; the leaves are of a 
rich, glossy green; and the margins of the 
leaves are prettily cut and divided ; and in the 
fali of the year the foliage dies away of a bright- 
lemon yellow. Besides it does not make a very 
large tree. In this respect it is good for side- 
walk uses; but even the loveliest will bear 
criticism; and the head of the Norway maple 
is so dense that no air can get through it, and 
30 we do not plant it for a tree to sit under. 
The sycamore, or Scotch maple, has a little of 
this dense-headed character, and the leaves, 
though somewhat lobed, are stiffer and heavier 
in outline; but the head of the tree, though 
stiff, has more gracefulness than that of the 
Norway maple. The sugar-maple is, in gene- 
ral character, somewhat between the silver- 
maple and the two last. The branches are 
slenderer; the leaves more mobile under a 
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breeze; and the head itself has a very graceful 
outline when it has a fair field for development. 
It grows tolerably fast; and, perhaps, if we 
were to sum up the total of beauty from our 
useful stand-point, the sugar-maple will take 
the prize. There are two kinds of sugar-maple ; 
one has the leaf a little silvery beneath, which 
is the Northeastern form; the other has the 
leaves of the same green tint on both sides, 
which grows chiefly Southwest. The Northern 
form does not grow well south of the Potomac ; 
but the other, which is known as the black 
sugar, thrives well even in Mississippi. 

Perhaps from the beauty stand-point few 
things will excel the horse-chestnut. The out- 
line of the head is formal; and its big cone- 
like bunches of fiowers are formal; but the 
single flowers are so lightened by the stamens 
and narrow petals, and the palmate divisions 
of the leaves all break up the heaviness and 
make a very good combination indeed. Its 
defects are arather slow growth, and it matures 
its leaves before we have quite done with its 
shade for the season. Our native species are 
not as beautiful, unless it be the Ohio horse- 
chestnut with prickly shell, not the Ohio buck- 
eye with a smooth shell, and this Ohio horse- 
chestnut has the additional advantage of being 
the earliest of all trees to come into leaf in our 
climate in spring. 

After the poplars, maples, gnd horse-chest- 
auts have been selected from, we might per- 
haps turn to the oaks, for, in usefulness and 
beauty, few are their superiors. The growth 
is expressive both of combined strength and 
elegance. They generally have the wildness 
of nature happily combined with graceful art. 
They have light, airy leaves, enough of them 
to make an agreeable shdde, and most of them 
have beautifully colored loaves in the fall. 
They grow much more rapidly than people 
generally believe, and, as a general thing, bear 
transplanting well. 
is the most rapid grower, and then come in the 
following order, the red, the scarlet, the pin, 
the mossy cup, the swamp, white, the shingle, 
and the chestnut-oak. This last is a very orna- 
mental tree. The white oak is really the most 
beautiful of all oaks, but grows slower under 
culture than some of the others. 

Besides these, which may be termed stock 
trees to choose from, there are others which it 
would be well for those who are interested in 
summer gardening to study, with a view to 
turning them to tasteful purposes of future 
usefulness. Of these are the different birches, 
of which there are a half dozen that might be 
used, two or three kinds of bird cherries, a half 
dozen varieties of beech, nearly a dozen forms 


The English or royal oak" 





of ash, the Kentucky coffee tree, the Chinese 
and American cypress, tulip tree, sweet gum 
tree, a half dozen kinds of larches, and about 
the same number of magnolias, the sour or 
black gum, the oriental plane or sycamore—the 
American not being much employed in garden- 
ing ; the pauloronia or blue trumpet tree, with 
its next neighbor the catalpa, the mountain 
ash for the more northern, though useless 
for the southern States; the weeping and a 
few other willows, which are nicely adapted for 
special locations and associations, the Japan 
sephora, the pinks or maiden-hair tree, and 
two or three lindens. Nothing need be said of 
elms, as every one knows their beauty; but a 
small beetle follows them wherever they go, 
and so disfigures the foliage, that it is hardly 
clear what use we can make of them in this 
chapter on summer gardening. 

Summer gardening! and yet to speak wholly 
of deciduous trees! Good reader, we do not un- 
dervalue nice lawns and gay flowers, even on 
a sultry summer’s day. But I have chosen to 
dwell wholly on trees in this chapter on sum- 
mer gardening, because foreigners do not value 
them much as a summer element, while here 
they should be indispensable, and you will be 
surprised to find how much there is in them to 
admire and to enjoy, when once you get inter- 
ested in their study. 


—__—_s-e 


He who accustoms himself to buy super- 
fluities may, ere long, be obliged to sell his 
necessaries. 

Coupness oF Manner.—There is no other 
way by which friendship may be so completely 
broken, or so thoroughly or completely crushed 
out of existence, as by coldness of manner ; 
hard words are no competitors at all, for 
they are so often satisfactorily explained. It 
is frequently said that ‘‘ like begets like,’’ and 
I believe that~is often so. If we meet with an 
acquaintance who grasps our hand cordially, 
and gives it a generous and hearty shake, and 
whose countenance lights up with a cheerful 
smile as he utters a pleasant and welcome salu- 
tation, if we are feeling dull and moody, we are, 
or at Jeast should at once be, ashamed of that 
feeling, and instantly put forth our energies to 
disguise and banish it. If, on the contrary, we 
meet with one who repels our very attempts to 
be cordial by a studied coolness of manner, we 
very soon become impervious to any genial feel- 
ing for him, and a larger stock of pride springs 
to our aid than we ever dreamed our heart pos- 
sessed, and a gulf is then and there formed, 
over which a passable bridge can never be 
erected. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


COUVREPIED. 

Tue engraving illustrates a very useful and | 
inexpensive cover, that may be used as a cou- 
vrepied for the sofa, the bath chair, or the bed. 
It is composed of stripes of thick blanket flannel, 
ornamented with groups of flowers, given in 


Fig. 1 
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the detail Fig. 2, and these stripes are joined | 
together with a faney doubie crochet stitch 
(see Fig. 3). The blanketing for the stripes 
may be scarlet, drab, gray, or white; it is cut 


Fig. 2. 





six inches wide; the flowers are worked in 
orewels, using double wool, unless you use the 
very thick make lately introduced, which is as 
thick as four-thread fleecy wool; three shades 
of dead green, two of blues or reds, are required 
for the bouquets. The stripes are joined to- 
gether with six rows of crochet, using dark-red 
wool for it. The engraving Fig. 3 makes the 
stitches look so much more defined than it 
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| : 
at regular intervals. 


| GENTLEMAN’S SOCKS (CABLE PATTERN). 


really is, that workers may imagine their work 


wrong when it is done by the directions. The 
directions for working are as follows: 1st row. 


Work on the edge of the blanket with the 
darkest red 1 dc, then take the next stitch 
twice as low down as the last one on the blan- 


Ae De | 


rere 


ket, and repeat these two stitches, alternately 
1 de in each 
stitch. This de stitch is worked thus: Put the 
wool before the needle ; insert the needle under 
the next loop, taking up both edges on the 
needle. Now draw the wool through with the 
needle, as shown in the engraving; draw the 
wool through under the loop, bringing it up 
between the row of stitches and the thread, 
then finish as a de stitch. Every stitch is 
worked in this manner; at the end of the row 
you must fasten off. In the third and follow- 
ing rows put the hook under the thread as well 
as the loop of the stitch—taking up, in fact, 
three threads each time. Eight rows of this 
are required between each stripe. The last 
row is joined to the first on the next stripe. 


2d row. 


~<a 


Ir is quite possible to do these in cable pat- 
tern, as it may be made as small as you please, 
but it would require to be a very good knitter to 
earry it out throughout the sock ; of course the 
underpart of the heel and of the foot would be 
in plain knitting. An additional short needle, 
the same size as those used for the sock, would 
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be required. The ground of the sock, or stitches | are vandykes of netting, embroidered with 
between the cable, will look best to be purled. | green filoselle and chenille. A ruching of 
Cast on a number of stitches that wili divide by | green taffetas covers the sewing on of the van- 
9, with 3 additional, and after ribbing a cer- | dykes, and a tassel of green chenille falls be- 
tain distance for the top of the sock, increase | tween each. Cords and tassels of olive-green 
at the beginning for the seam stitch. Knit 2 | silk and small bronze chains are attached to 
or 3 rows, 3 purl (after the seam stitch), 6 | the handle. 


— 


















Fig. 3.—Couvrepied. (See page 74.) Work-basket and Stand. 
plain, 3 purl, 6 plain, and repeat all round, aaases il trie 
ending with 3 purl, to correspond with the NOVELTIES IN DECORATION. 
commencement. Then, for pattern row, * 3 As the readers of the Lapy’s Boox like to 
purl, slip off the first three plain stitches on | know of new and pretty decorations, we will 
the short needle, keep it in front, and with the | mention some which appeared to us to possess 
regular needle knit the next 3 stitches on the | both these qualities. Firstly, coarse net win- 
left-hand needle plain, then knit the 3 from | dow curtains with ferns laid on to form a bor- 
the short needle, 3 purl, and repeat from * all | der, with a second piece of net covering them. 
round. Knit 5 rows, * 3 purl, 6 plain, repeat The ferns were pressed between blotting paper 
from *, and in the 6th repeat the twisted row. | till quite flat; then laid on to the net, which 
The cable can even be made narrower still, by had been previously gummed and pressed. 
working the twist on 4 stitches only instead of When dry they were painted with liquid green 
6, with 2 purl stitches between instead of 3, paint (from a water-color box) left to dry, and 
and repeating the twist every 5th row. Fin- | #fterwards covered with a piece of net the same 
gering wool and needles No. 16 would suit. width as the ferns, When the curtains were 
hung up before the windows the effect was very 
pretty. We do not know how long they would 
WORK-BASKET AND STAND. last ; but the lady who arranged them told us 
Sranp of black polished cane with gilt rim. | she found them most durable. She had done 
The basket is lined with olive-green taffetas, | some for the centre of a screen in the same way 
and has in the centre of the lid a little cushion | with glass on each side. The net was cut to 
of green taffetas, quilted and studded with | thesize ofthe glass and gummed on. It was also 
small green silk buttons.. Round the cushion | fastened to the frame of the screen, so it did 
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net shrink or move. As another novelty, we 
mention a cover for a photograph album, made 
of coarse brown Holland, with a bouquet of 
peacocks’ feathers in the centre, tied with a bow 
of red satin ribbon. The case was very orna- 
mental, and the feathers looked most effective 
on the Holland. This may be a hint for ladies 
who have peacocks’ feathers, and wish to use 
them to advantage. We saw a white satin box 
pincushion trimmed with them, to be given as 
a present to a bride. The feathers were ar- 
ranged as a heading to a frill of lace falling 
over the white satin, and one good feather was 
placed at each corner and it lay on the satin 
top. ‘The bride’s initials were marked in pins ; 
the effect was lovely. Lastly, we will mention 
penwipers made in the form of tiny tea cosies. 
Some were in patchwork, some in cloth, em- 
They would 


broidered, and some in velvet. 


sell well at a fair. 
cht ce 


SHAVING TIDY. 


Tuts useful article may be easily made, and 
will form a nice present for a gentleman. 

The outside of the case may be either of vel- 
vet or cloth, measuring sixteen inches long 


and six inches wide, embroidered with silk of 


Fig. 1. 





two shades, in a pretty design round the edge, 
and a monogram in the centre of one side. The 
case is lined with silk, and has two pieces of | 
soft linen, edged with fringe ; small squares of | 
silk paper are tacked to the centre, so that | 
they may be easily pulled out after the razor 
has been wiped. 


The case is folded in half, and a silk cord 
and tassels are sewn to the centre of each side. 


Fig. 2. 








Instead of embroidering the edge, narrow lace 
may be sewn on, if preferred. 


a 


MOTTOES. 

Any of the following are suitable for Sunday 
school: ‘‘ Feed my lambs ;”’ *‘ He shall gather 
the lambs into his arms ;’’ Ps. exi., 10; Prov. 
| ie Eccl. xii., 1; St. Mark x., 14; Eph. 

vi. We should make one large banner in 
wood to hang in the centre of the greatest space 
| on the wall, say one foot six inches by three feet, 
border with fringe, and in red paper letters 
place the name of the town or church in one 
line, and Sr.nday school in the other, divided 
by I.H.S. or some other suitable devices. Any 
of the texts might be designed in leaves or ber- 
ries on either a red or a white ground, border- 
ing the scroll or band with a wreath of ever- 
greens. 
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| DESCRIPTION OF FICHU. 
| (See full-sized Extra Diagram.) 
Ficnv composed of three graduated capes ; it 
| is crossed in front and has tab ends which are 
| fastened and hang down at the sides. This 
can be made of either black silk or cashmere, 
trimmed with fringe, or of the material of which 
the dress is composed. There is no seam ex- 
cept where it is cut to fit the shoulders in the 
under cape, and the necessary seam if the 

| goods used are not wide enough to cut it out. 
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DIAGRAM OF FICHU. 
(See full-sized Extra Diagram.) 
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FOOTSTOOL (EMBROIDERED PATCHWORK). 
Tus footstool can be made of any size re- 


Fig. 1. 





quired, and covered with either velvet, cloth, 
or satin. The top is a square of embroidered 
Fig. 2. 
ee vee eur SASLIOGE ort 
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yatchwork, the small squares being ornamented | 


\ .th fancy stitches, illustrated in Fig. 2. 
— ~~ —— 


CLOUD (KNITTED SHETLAND WOOL). 

Kxirtina needles No. 4, 2 0z. of wool. Cast 
on 150 stitches for the width of the cloud. 
Knit 2 plain rows. 3drow. Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 4*, knit 3 together, knit 4, make 1, knit 
1, make 1, knit 4, repeat from *. 4th. Knit 
plain quite round. 57h. Like the 3d, repeat 
these two rows 3 more times, then repeat again, 
working each stitch in each row, with the wool 
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twice round the needle, in the following row 
work in the same manner, this will give the 
appearance of a fine thick stripe, and a very 
open one, without changing the needles. 
ee 
INSERTIONS FOR UNDERLINEN. 
To be embroidered with colored and white 
thread in chain, overcast, and satin stitch. 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 














' For the open-worked pattern buttonhole stitch 
is drawn out long and worked round with over- 
cast stitch. . 

a ot oe 

BOX OTTOMAN. 

Turis ottoman is made out of a case, but a 
long trunk serves the purpose. The seat opens, 
and a ruche i8 added at the edge to conceal the 


* 





lid. It may be uphoistered to match the room 
for which it is in‘ended. Our model is covered 
| with cretonne, piain bands being added where 
| indicated in the engraving. A box plaiting of 
cretonne encircles the sides. 
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Leceipts. 


» 
MarsieE CAKE. 
Ingredients. —W hite part: Two cups of flour, 
One and a half cups of sugar, 
Half a cup of butter, 
Half a cup of milk, 
Four eggs (whites only), 
Half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
Quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, 
Spice to taste. 
Dark part: Two and a half cups flour, 
Half a cup of butter, 
One cup of sugar, 
Half a cup of molasses, 
Half a cup of milk, 
Four yelks of eggs and white of one, 
Half a teaspoonful of soda, 
Half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace. 
Mix these separately, and drop into the baking pan 
by tablespoonfuls alternately. Bake two hours; 
this makes two loaves, and is very nice. 
Ictne FoR MARBLE CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One cup of white sugar, 
One egg, white only. 
Put to the cup of sugar water enough to dissolve it, 
set it on the fire and let it boil till it will ‘‘ hair ;’’ 
beat the white of the egg to a stiff froth; pour the 
heated sugar on the egg and stir briskly until cool 
erugh to stay on the cake. It should not be put 
on till the cake is nearly or quite cold. This will 
frost only the top of the loaves; if more is needed, 
double the ingredients. 
Currant JELLY. 
The currants should be ripe and fresh picked. Put 
them on to the fire with only water enough to pre- 
vent burning; let them stew gently till they turn 
white, strain them through a sieve. To one pint of 
juice add a pound of sugar, boil it half an hour, then 
put a spoonful on a plate and set on ice; if boiled 
sufficiently it will stiffen in five minutes, if it does 
not stiffen boil longer, try it every five minutes. 
When done, strain through a very fine sieve or 
coarse inuslin into glass jars, set them in the sun 
two days, then tie paper over them. 
PiccoLomini CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 
Two and a half cups of sugar, 
Four eggs, One cup of milk, 
Four cups of flower, 
Half a teaspoonful of soda, 
One teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream; add eggs beaten 
to froth, then milk, with the soda dissolved in it. 
Put cream tartar dry into the flour, season with 
rosewater and nutmeg or extract of almond. Isa 
delicate cake, and very nice. 


Baked Buve Fisn. 
Ingredients.—Salt pork, Bread crums, 

Parsley, Pepper, Salt, One egg. 
| Make a dressing of two cups of bread crums, a little 
salt pork cut fine, parsley, pepper and salt, and one 
| egg. Mix this all together, and stuff the body of 
| the fish and sewit up. Fry a very little pork a 
nice brown; add half a teacup of hot water, lay the 
fish into the baking-pan, dredge weil with flour, and 
baste with the pork fat; dish the fish, then add a 
little water, flour, and butter; let it boil, and turn 
over the fish. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 
Ingredients.—Three pounds of raspberries, 

One quart of white wine vinegar, 

One pound of white sugar, 
Put the vinegar to the berries, and let it stand three 
days; then strain it, and to each pint of the juice 
add a pound of white sugar; let this boil a few min- 
utes, skim it, let it cool, then bottle. Nice cider 
vinegar is as good as wine. A refreshing drink for 
a sick person. Two tablespoonfuls in a tumbler of 
water is sufficient. 

Tomato CHow-cHow. 
Ingredients. —Six large, ripe tomatoes, 

One large onion, One green pepper, 

One tablespoonful of salt, 

Two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, 

Two cups of vinegar. 
Peel and cut fine the tomatoes, chop fine the onion 
and pepper; add salt, sugar, and vinegar. Stew 
gently one hour. 

BAKED WHORTLEBERRY PUDDING. 

Ingredients. —One quart of berries, 

One pint of molasses, 

One cup of milk, Three eggs, 

One teaspoonful of soda, Salt. 
Beat the eggs; add milk with soda dissolved in it, 
molasses, berries, a little salt, and flour enough to 
make a batter not too stiff. Bake in a hot oven. 


RASPBERRY JAM. 
Ingredients.—One pound of raspberries, 
One pound of sugar. 
Put pound for pound of fruit and sugar into a kettle 
and boil gently one hour stirring it frequently. Put 
in jars and let stand four days; if in that time the 
syrup rises to the top, boil it again half an hour. 
Strawberry jam can be made in the same manner. 


GranamM MEAL IRoncLADS. 
Ingredients.—One pint of Graham meal, 
One pint of cold water, Salt. 
Beat this batter a long time; have cast-iron bak- 
ing-pans, heat them hot, put a small piece of butter 
in each pan, and drop with a spoon the batter into 


them. Bake in a hot oven. 
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Biack CuRRANT JELLY. 
Ingredients.—One pound of loaf sugar, 

One-eighth of a pint of cold water to 

every pint of currant juice. 
Gather the currants in dry weather, strip them from 
their stalks; put them into a jar, which place ina 
saucepan of boiling water, simmer until the juice is 
all extracted; then strain them, and add sugar and 
water in the proportions given. Stir these ingre- 
dients together cold until the sugar is dissolved, 
place the preserving pan on the fire, and boil the 
jelly for about half an hour, reckoning from the 
time it commenced to boil all over, carefully remove 
the scum as it rises. Ifthe jelly becomes firm when 
a little is put on a plate, it is done; it should then 
be put into small pots and covered. The red cur- 
rant jelly may be made in the same way, leaving 
out the water, as red currant juice is much thinner 
than black. 
Curry Losster. 

Ingredients. —One cup of hot water, 

Quarter of a cup of butter, 

Two spoonfuls of flour, 

One spoonful of curry powder, 

Pepper, Salt, One cup of cream. 
Cut the lobster in small pieces. Stir all the above 
ingredients together, adding the soft part of the 
lobster; put it on the fire, giving it one boil. Then 
put in the lobster, and let it simmer two minutes. 


Five-Mixvute CAKE. 

Ingredients. —One cup of flour, One cup of sugar, 

Three eggs, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

One teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Mix the flour, sugar, and cream of tartar together, 
beat in the eggs, then the soda dissolved in a tea- 
spoonful of milk; flavor with lemon. Bake in a 
quick oven, in thin pans, about five minutes. 


MARLBOROUGH PuDDING. 
Ingredients. —Six large, tart apples, 

Six ounces of butter, 

Six ounces of sugar, Six eggs, 

Two lemons. 
Stew and strain the apples, stir in the butter, su- 
gar, the rind of one lemon, and the juice of two, 
then eggs well beaten. Stir all together, and bake 
in deep dish with a rich puff paste. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 

PicKLED CABBAGE. 

Take a red cabbage, cut it in thin slices, sprinkle 
over it a little salt, and cover with sharp cider vine- 
gar. It will be ready for use in two or three days. 


To BortLe Green GoosEBERRIES. 
Gather them in quite fine weather, cut off the tops 
and stalks, and put them in wide-mouthed bottles, 
which have been washed and dried. Cork them 
tightly, and set them ina pan of cold water. Put 
it over the fire, and let it remain until it boils. 
The berries should not be suffered to break. Wipe 
the bottles, and put them in a dry place. They 
will keep a year. 








BAKED OMELET. 

Ingredients.—Three gills of milk, Butter, 

Four eggs, 

One tablespoonful of flour, Salt. 
Heat the milk; add a dessertspoonful of butter, and 
a large pinch of salt. Mix smooth the flour with a 
little cold water; add the eggs well beaten, ther® 
the hot milk; beat quickly. Bake in a buttered 
dish about twenty minutes; serve at once. 


O_p Bacuetors’ CAKE. 

Ingredients. —Five.eups of flour, 

Two cups of sugar, 

One and a half cup of butter, 
One cup of milk, 

One wineglass of brandy, 

Three eggs, Spice to taste, 
One teaspoonful of soda in milk. 

Beat butter and sugar toa cream; add eggs well 

beaten, then flour. Brandy and milk, chopped 

raisins or currants, and citron improve this cake. 

Bake in heart-shaped tins. 

PANCAKES. 
Ingredients. —Two eggs, Two ounces of flour, 
Half a pint of new milk, 
Three ounces of butter, 
Two ounces of sifted sugar. 

Beat the eggs thoroughly, and put them into a 

basin with the butier, which should be beaten to a 

cream ; stir in the sugar and flour, and when these 

ingredients are well mixed, add the milk; keep 
stirring and beating the mixture for a few minutes ; 
put it on buttered plates, and bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes. Serve with a cut lemon and 
sifted sugar, or pile the pancakes high on a dish, 
with a layer of preserve or marmalade between 
each. 

Wine Jetty. 

Ingredients. —Half a box Cooper’s gelatine, dissolved 
for two hours in a tumbler of cold 
water 

One tumbler of sherry wine, 

One pound of sugar, 

Two tumblers of boiling water, 

Juice and grated peel of half a lemon. 

Stand over the fire until thoroughly heated and 

mixed. Strain through a felt bag while warm. 

Wash moulds with iced water, and fill, while wet, 

with jelly. Stand on the ice till stiff. 


MARMALADE Pupp1Ne. 
Ingredients.—Half a pound of bread crums, 

Six ounces of beef suet, 

Three tablespoonfuls of marmalade, 

Three tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar, 

Grated rind and juice of one lemon, 

One tablespoonful of carbonate of soda, 

Three eggs. 
Grate the bread very fine; chop the beef suet fine; 
mix together; add the marmalade, sugar, lemon, and 
soda. Beat the eggs till smooth and light, and stir 
all well together. Pour into a plain mould and 
steam for three hours. Serve with wine sauce, very 
hot. 
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Home Amusements and Juvenile Department, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
CORKSCREW PUZZLE. 

Tue points of the corkscrew, reading from top to 
bottom, touch the letters forming the schoolboy’s 
greatest holiday in all the year, 

The first word is the upper room in a building. 

The second, like the hand of a child. 

The third, a noisy instrument. 

The fourth, a peculiarly staid deportment. 


/ 
++ 


V 


FEE EE EE Eb EOP 
EP RE PE PR OE PE 
FRE PEE EF OF 

PR PR EEE EE GE FF 


The fifth, a fruit, and a stated time. 

The sixth, part of the face. 

The seventh, what farmers depend upon. 
The eighth, in the distance. 

The ninth, an inhabitant of a Pacific island. 
The tenth, a complete dress. 

The eleventh, a high wind. 

The twelfth, part of a funeral rite. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 

Tue first letters of each line, and the middle line 
reading from top to bottom, spell the name of one of 
the United States. 

* 
+ + 
- F F 
Fr FF FF OF 
FEF FF EF FE OF OF 
FEF FF FF FF OF OF FE 
FFP RP PF PF OR OE OF OF OF 


1. Aconsonant. 2. A water snake. 
ing to farm life. 4. 
5. Pertaining to eloquence. 
country. 7. Storm driven. 


+ 
+ * 


3. Belong- 
A fabulous marine animal. 
6. Belonging to one’s 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

Tue diagonal word and upper line is what we all 
most earnestly desire in this life and the next. The 
second line means todeceive. The third has plenty 
of room. The fourth is moderate. The fifth is 
sure to please. The sixth is tranquil and pleased. 
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The seventh signifies unlike. The eighth charac- 
terizes a fraud. The ninth is the name of a flower. 
Nine words of nine letters each. 


ENIGMAS. 
No. 1. 
I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 2, 12, 4, 8, is the entrance of a house. 
My 9, 2, 11, 8, 3, 1, is a man’s name. 
My 10, 5, 8, 7, is hearty and strong. 
My 2, 11, 6, 7, is to conceal. 
My 9, 3, 7, is a favorite dish. 
My whole is a large city in the Middle States. 
No. 2. 
I am composed of eleven letters. 
My il, 2, 8, 4, is a quality that often supplies 
want of wit. 
My 6, 2, 1, is always uncooked. 
My 3, 9, 7, 10, is astray. 
My 6, 5, 7, 4, means repose. 
My 10, 5, 2, 6, means to sever. 
My 6, 9, 2, 7, 11, is a form of cooking. 
My whole is a great English author. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


No. 1. 

1. To measure. 2. A step. 3. A pain. 4. Want. 
No. 2. ’ 

1. A small glass ornament. 2. The verge. 3. An 


illness. 4. A work. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is the letter U like a good boy? 

2. When is a fire like a novel ? 

3. What merchant is put on the dinner-table ? 

4. When does a hack-driver commit murder ? 

5. Perfect with a head, perfect without a head; 
perfect with a tail, perfect without a tail; perfect 
with both head and tail; perfect with neither head 
nor tail. 

6. In what color should a secret be kept ? 


HIDDEN FLOWERS. 
No. 1. 
Tat is what I am looking for; get me no two 


alike. 
No. 2. 


If there is danger, take your musket with you, 
No. 3. 

How beautifully fair! Oh, see, the face I mean 

is at the window ! 

No. 4. 

Get me a pin, Kate, if you please. 
No. 5. 

Linda is young yet; she will improve in time. 
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GAMES. 
A NEW WAY TO PLAY PROVERBS. 

As usually played, proverbs is by no means an 
exciting game; but there is a comparatively new 
way that is always productive of much merriment. 

As in the old game, a well-known proverb is 
divided among the players, each taking a word, 
with the exception of one player, who leaves the 
room whilst the proverb is selected. When all the 
arrangements are made, this player enters the room 
again, and stands before all the others, who should 
be arranged in a semi-circle. He then inquires the 
number of words of which the proverb consists. One 
player, who acts as leader, then gives three distinct 
beats with his hand, as if directing a concert; and 
at the third beat, each player utters his own word, 
so as to produce a kind of mixed roar. This must 
be repeated three times; and if the proverb be not 
guessed, the outside player has to retire again. If 
he succeeds in guessing it, he can transfer his office 
to any other player whose particular word he can 
detect. 

Of course, the proverb must be a well-known one, 
or otherwise to guess it would be an impossibility. 
No one who has not tried this mode of playing at 
proverbs can form any conception of the extreme 
difficulty of discriminating the simu!taneously ut- 
tered sounds. 


THE BAKER. 


One player takes the part of the buyer, and 
stands on one side, whilst the others form them- 
selves into a file, standing one behind the other, the 
one at the head of the column calling herself the 
Baker, those coming after her ‘‘the Oven,’’ and the 
last in the row ‘‘the Little Loaf.’’ The Baker, as 
we shall see, does not long retain her domination. 
When the file is formed, the buyer approaches, and 
asks for a ‘‘ Little Loaf.’’ The Baker replies, ‘‘ It 
is behind the oven.’’ The buyer turns to the right, 
and goes to fetch it, but the “ Little Loaf,’’ viz., the 
player at the end of the file, leaves her place, runs 
to the left, crying, ‘‘ Who runs! who runs!’’ and 
endeavors to place herself in front of the Baker, 
whose name and office she then assumes. If the 
buyer is able to catch her before she attains her ob- 
ject, she pays a forfeit, and becomes buyer, the for- 
mer one taking the place of the Baker, and the 
game going on as before. It should be played 
quickly, the questions and answers, ‘‘ Where is my 
Little Loaf?’ ‘‘ Behind the oven.”’ ‘‘ Who runs! 
who runs !”’ following each other without a moment's 
hesitation. 


DUMB MOTIONS. 

Tue players form two equal parties, one leaving 
the room to consult what trade shall be represented. 
When this has been decided on, they return, and 
represent by dumb motions whatever one has been 
selected. Thus, for instance, in a ‘‘ blacksmith’s 
shop,’’ one may pretend to be shoeing a horse, an- 
other blowing the bellows, another hammering the 


x 


| hot iron, ete. When this has been guessed the spec- 
| tators become actors. 


—_————— eee 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JUNE 
NUMBER. 





Answer to Heragon Puzzle. 


SlingS 
e w 
k, i 
a n 
h g 
8 8 
t t 
u a 
rH) n 
h d 
SturtS 


Answer to Double Diagonal, 
MARCH 
PATCH 
PURSE 
LARCH 
MOUTH 


Answer to Novel Square Word. 
TOOT 
OTTO 
OTTO 
TOOT 





| Answerto Old Puzzle.—5 cows, $50; 1 sheep, $3; 
| 94 hens, $47. 

| Answers to Enigmas. —1. Consternation. 2. 
| Christopher Columbus. 


| Answer to Charade.—Shoe-lace. 


Answer to Diamond Puzzle. 


L 
BOW 
CORAL 
MORDANT 
LORDBYRON 
PLAYFUL 
MORAL 
ROW 
N 


Answers to Square Words. 
No. 1. 





- 


Hb> ey 
rob 
nen > 
| 


No. 2. 
CASE 
AREA 
SEAT 





EATS 
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Literary # otices. 
#P 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York :— 

BY CELIA’S ARBOR, a talk of Portsmouth 
Town, a novel, by Walter Besant and James Rice. 
This, the last and best of the novels written by 
Messrs. Besant and Rice, is an English story embra- 
cing the date of the Crimean War, and giving, un- 
der the guise of pleasant fiction, much interesting 
fact concerning the Poles then in England, and the 
many stirring events of that time. The characters 
are drawn with clearness and force, and, like the 
authorship, two heroes claim equal interest through- 
out_the book. One of the finest characters ever 
given in fiction is that of Wassielewski the Polish 
patriot. 

BY PROXY, a novel, by James Payn, an author 
weli known to lovers of fiction by many previous 
books. The present story is an original one, carry- 
ing the reader into the heart of China, and giving 
vivid pictures of Chinese customs, superstitions. and 
the horrors of their criminal code. After a most 
tragic opening, the story leads to pleasanter scenes, 
and ends with the usual happy wedding. 

A SUSSEX IDYL, by Clemantina Black, one 
of the ‘‘ Half Hour Series,’’ in which a simple little 
love story is the thread upon which is woven charm- 
ing rural pictures, especially an account of hop-pick- 
ing in Sussex. The pleasant little story ex's hap- 
pily, introducing some natural and homely charac- 
ters, and pretty scenes of farm life. 

SEVEN YEARS AND MAIR, by Anna T. 
Sadlier, another of the ‘‘ Half Hour Series,’’ with 
the scenes in the Shetland Islands and in France. 

STORIES FROM HOMER, by the Rev. Alfred 
J. Church, M. A., with twenty-four illustrations 
from Flaxman’s designs. These stories are intended 
to make Homer familiar to those who cannot read 
the Iliad and Odyssey in the original, and are writ- 
ten in clear, pleasing style. The author in his pre- 
face says: ‘‘ They represent Homer not unfaithfully 
to readers old and young, who do not know him in 
the original; may perhaps commend him to some 
of the younger sort, who, having made acquaintance 
with him, do not find this acquaintance tend to love.”’ 

From PressrTERIAN BoArRD OF PUBLICATION, 
Philadelphia :— 

JENNIE PRINDLE’S HOME, by the author of 
‘Paul Brewster and Son,” ete., a pleasing little 
story of domestic life for girls. 

OUTSIDE THE GATE, by the author of ‘A 
Basket of Barley Loaves,’’ a Sunday-school book for 
children, written to convey religions truths in an 
attractive form, prettily bound and illustrated. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brotners, Phila. :— 

THE MATCH MAKER, by Beatrice Reynolds, 
author of ‘‘Charles Auchester,”’ ‘‘Counterparts,”’ 
ete., a novel of English life ; one of the doliar series, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 
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kliza Wharton, a novel, founded on fact, by Mrs. 
Hannah Foster, with a historical preface and a me- 
moir of the author, by Jane E. Locke. 

MISS CRESPIGNY, a novel, by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowries,”’ 
‘*Theo,’’ ete. ‘* Miss Crespigny’’ is a simple love 
story, introducing some characters in marked con- 
trast to each other, yet all drawn with a pen true 
to nature. The pretty, wilful heroine with her 
‘humors,’ of which she says: ‘‘ People’s humors 
are their privileges. I would not help mine if I 
could. Ilike them because they are my own pri- 
vate property, and no one else can claim them ;”’ 
and Georgie, a ‘‘lovable, trusting young creature, 
ready to fall in Jove with pleasant people, or objects, 
on the shortest notice,’’ are brought into many 
charming word pictures in pleasant contrast. And 
the hero, as he is sketchily introduced, is as differ- 
ent from the hero who actually figures in the book 
as can be desired by the greatest lover of surprises. 
Mrs. Burnett’s novels all excel in vivacity and in- 
terest, and ‘‘ Miss Crespigny’’ compares favorably 
with her former works. 

From Leg & SHeparp, Boston, through CLAxTon, 
Remsen & HarrevrinGer, Philadelphia :— 

THE LAWRENCE ‘MOTHER GOOSE,” a 
delightful evening’s entertainment with explicit. 
practical instructions for carrying out a successful 
programme, by E. D. K. In this little volume the 
well-known characters of the Nursery Rhymes are 
woven into a musical, dramatic, and picturesque 
drama which will give seope to great variety in per- 
formance. The book is cleverly written, but the 
idea is not a new one. As long ago as 1864, Gongy 
gave its readers almost the same entertainment in 
a series of ‘‘ Mother Goose Tableaux,’’ with full de- 
scriptions of attitude, costume, and scenery. 

THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF 
VASCO DA GAMA, by George M. Towle, a capital 
book for boys, and one that should be most warmly 
commended in these days of trashy ‘‘juvenile’’ liter- 
ature. These ‘‘stirring adventures’’ are historical, 
conveying information and instruction, but under a 
guise of most entertaining story. The author well 
fulfilled the promise of his preface, from which we 
quote to give our readers the best idea of the inten- 
tion and scope of the book: ‘‘ While a vast mass of 
literature for the young is already published, and is 
being constantly issued from the press, there seems 
to be some need of books, which at once attract the 
youthful reader’s absorbing interest, and teach him 
some of the wonderful things that have actually 
happened in the world; the great discoveries made 
by dint of dauntless courage, unfaltering persever- 
ance, contempt of obstacles, and sturdy conquest of 
perils by land and sea ; the search for fabled treasures, 
and hazardous travels among strange and interesting 
people.’’ The aim of this series is to relate truth- 
fully the romantic and thrilling adventures of the 
‘‘heroes’’ who are to form the subjects of the vol- 
umes, and to do this in a way that will attract and 
hold the absorbing attention of the young reader 


THE COQUETTE; or, The Life and Letters of | from beginring to end. 
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J.G. L BROWN. 





Obituary. 





Ir is our painful duty to announce to our readers the death of Mr. 
J. G. L. Brown, one of the proprietors and editors of Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, 
and a man well known in the community as an estimable citizen, a strictly 
honorable business man, and a warm and sincere friend. A member of 
church, he was one who carried true Christian principle into every relation 
of life, and his loss in his family, his business, and in society will be keenly 
felt and most deeply lamented. 

Mr. Brown was born in Lancaster, Pa., in 1825, and from very early 
youth has been engaged asa jcurnalist, having been for several years connected 
with the Philadelphia Press, In 1871 he assumed the office of Coroner, and 
in the discharge of his official duties his health became so seriously impaired, 
that to regain his strength he was obliged to retire from all active pursuits. 

When the Gopey’s Lapy’s Book Company was organized, Mr. Brown 
became one of the chief managers, and was in the daily discharge of his duties 
until within two days of his death. On Thursday, May 9th, he left his office 
for the last time, and died on Sunday, May 12th. In this brief time, after 
only a few hours of suffering, he sank peacefully into eternal rest, perfectly 
conscious and resigned to the will of his Creator, conversing with his family 
until the last hour, and leaving with all who knew him the conviction that 
he was one who had made his peace with God, and left a world of care and 
sorrow for one of happiness eternal. 

A man who endeared himself to all by his gentle courtesy and uniform 
kindness, and who won universal respect as an upright, honorable gentleman, 
he leaves the deepest sorrow for his loss, and only the most pleasant memories 


of his life. 
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Juuy, 1878. 

Our pages open this month at the finest picture 
yet given of the Waverley series, the meeting of 
Dominie Sampson and Meg Merrilies, described in 
the body of the Book. Mr. Darley’s great power of 
expression is wonderfully apparent in the attitudes 
and faces of the two figures, whose fine dramatic 
grouping is very striking. The mammoth fashion- 
plate, which is, as usual, a perfect guide to the 
styles most worn, is followed by the usual large page 
of hints in dress for our readers. 

The colored plate for decorating terra-cotta has 
been designed and printed at great expense to give 
Lapy’s Book a most accurate 
and complete guide for this beautiful art, now so 





the readers of the 

generally in fashion. In place of the usual article 
on Home Adornment, we give full, clear directions 
for these decorations, assuring our readers that some 
of the amateur specimens of this work done by 
ladies may well claim place as gems of artistic taste 
and execution. It is very fascinating employment, 
and very popular, while exquisite results may be 
obtained at comparatively trifling expense. 

The illustrations of Fantasia’s fairy tale, ‘‘ The 
Witch's Spell,’? deserve especial attention. Mr. 
Bensall and Fantasia, we are assured, are charming 
the little folks, who claim their share this year in 
mamma's GODEY. 

The literary matter includes articles by Henry 
Hill, Marion Couthouy, Azgusta de Bubna, Auber 
Forestier, and other writers of talent; and Mr. 
Meehan, the well-known writer on floriculture, con- 
tributes an article upon summer gardening for the 
ladies who seek health and pleasure in that delight- 
fal employment. 

Mr. A. B. Frost sends us a series of adventures of 
a stray dog, whose trials and undeserved misfortunes 
appeal to the sympathies of the most hard-hearted. 

The usual space is devoted to games, puzzles, and 
receipts, and we especially advise the boys to search 
out the meaning of our corkscrew puzzle, assuring 
them this particular corkscrew will introduce them 
to nothing of a dangerous character, though its solu- 
tion is apt to exhilarate their class. 





Tue Great WALL or CuinA. —The great wall 
of China was measured in many places by Mr. Un- 
thank, an American engineer, lately engaged on a 
survey for a Chinese railway. His measurements 
gave the height at eighteen feet, anda width on the 
top of fifteen feet. Every few hundred yards there 
is a tower twenty-four feet square, and twenty to 
forty-five feet high. The foundation of the wall is 
of solid granite. Mr. Unthank brought with him a 
brick from the wall, which is supposed to have been 
made two hundred years before the time of Christ. 
In building the immense stone fence to keep out the 
Tartars, the builders never attempted to avoid moun- 
tains or chasms to save expense. For thirteen hun- 
dred miles the wall goes over mountain and plain, 


| and every foot of the foundation is in solid gre~ite, 
and the rest of the structure is solid masonry. 

In some places the wall is built smooth up against 
the bank, or canons, or precipices, where there is a 
sheer descent of one thousand feet. Small streams 

| are arched over, but in larger streams the walls run 
to the water’s edge, and a tower is built on each 
side. On the top of the wall there are breastworks, 
or defences, facing in and out, so that the defending 
foree can pass from one tower to another without 
being exposed to an enemy from either side. To 
calculate the time in building, or cost of this wall, 
is beyond human skill. So far as the magnitude of 
this work is concerned, it surpasses everything in 


ancient or modern times, of which there is any 
trace. The pyramids of Egypt are nothing com- 
pared to it. 





True Fairburn Star, Fairburn, Ga., says: ‘‘ There 
is always a freshness and brilliancy about Gopry 
that makes it a favorite with the ladies. Its steel 
engravings and colored fashion-plates are always un- 
surpassed, its fashion wood-cuts attractive, and its 
reading matter the very best original stories, re- 
ceipts, etc.’’ 

Corinthian, Corinth, Miss.: ‘‘Gopnry’s Lapy’s 
Boox for June is already in the hands of its widely 
This old and popu- 
| lar monthly, we venture to say, is more generally 


diffused and numerous readers. 


read and admired than any of its kind in this country. 
It is eminently useful to the ladies as a correct and 
reliable mirror of fashion, and is acceptable to all 
| for its instructive, entertaining, and chaste litera- 
ture. Its great and solid success as a literary ven- 
ture has produced many imitators, but for lack of 
either brains or money, perhaps both, their existence 
wasof brief duration. Gopery has all the time gone 
steadily onward, neither turning to the right nor 
| left for wars, panics, hard times, or anything else, 
always on time, and cheering his patrons with some- 
thing good, new, and useful. Our whole people are 
| indebted to this periodical for the attractive matter 
| it presents and the sound morality it inculeates. 
We will give all necessary information to parties 
desiring to subseribe.”’ 





Dotis in Vienna. —In Vienna, well known for 
its artistic capabilities, people have a fashion of giv- 
ing away dolls in a somewhat original manner. If 
the object in view is that of presenting a gift toa 
young lady, a doll is ordered, which, from the crown 
| of the head to the sole of the foot, isa fair imitation 
of her in height and build. The doll is simply a 
pretext to offer a complete toilet. It is dressed 
from top to toe; ear-rings and finger-rings are sup- 
plied, and watch and chain are not forgotten. If 
| the donor wishes to render the gift all that could be 
| desired, he provides a trousseau for the doll—changes 
of dress, petticoats, stockings, ete. The Viennese 
doll is a very worthy ‘‘personage;’’ one day she 
shall wea? her elegant dress, and the next, if her 
owner wishes to borrow from her, she will not take 
| offence. A doll of this kind may be said to serve 
| two purposes. 
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Tue Woman’s Free Bible College, in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., inaugurated a new series of lectures last 
Sunday on the ‘‘ Newest Phases of the Oldest Themes.”’ 
Rev. Dr. Parke, Rector of Christ Church, delivered 
the jirst in the series, topic: The woman of the 
Bible, and the woman of the period. 





True Strexera.—We must measure a man's 
strength by the power of the feelings he subdues, 
not by the power of those which subdue him. And 
hence, composure is often the highest result »f 
strength. Did we ever see a man receive a flagrant 
injury, and then reply calmly? That is a man 
spiritually strong. Or, did we ever*see a man in 
anguish, stand as if carved out of solid rock, as if 
mastering himself? Or, one bearing a hopeless 
daily trial remain silent and never tell the world 
what cankered his home peace? That is strength. 
We too often mistake strong feelings for strong cha- 
racter. A man who bears all before him, before 
whose frown domestics tremble, and whose bursts of 
fury make the children of the household quake, be- 
cause he has his way in all things, we call him a 
strong man. ‘Che truth is, that he is a weak man; 
it is his passions that are strong—he, mastered by 
them, is weak. 





Tue silverware delivered by the National Silver- 
Plating Co., No. 704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
is giving entire satisfaction. All orders are promptly 
filled, and no one need hesitate sbout sending them 
money.— Lutheran Observer. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Numper Seven. 

Decoration of Terra-Cotta Vases, Placques, Card- 
(Greek and Roman Style.) 

Tue exquisite articles in the exhibit of ‘‘ P. Ip- 
sen’s Widow,”’ of Copenhagen, at the Centennial 
Exhibition, attracted great attention from visitors, 
and certainly were worthy of careful examination. 
The colors used on these, and also on many beautiful 
vases, placques, etc., in the English Department, 
are mineral paints—such as are used on porcelain— 


Receivers, etc. 


and require firing to bring them out properly, pro- | 


duce the desired effect, and make them imperisha- 
ble. The colors are expensive ; it requires long ex- 
perience to use them correctly; and the baking or 
firing also adds to the expense; so few but profes- 
sionals attempt this kind of work. But a mere 
amateur, who has patience and good taste, though 
with but slight knowledge of drawing or art rules, 
can produce very pretty effects in ornamenting terra- 
cotta with ordinary tube oil-colors. Yor such work 
the following directions are given: A revolving disk 
(or ‘‘whirler’’), or a simple but strong and steady 
frame to hold the vase or jar, will be found the most 
important article in your preparations for this work ; 
and these can be made by any ordinarily skilful ma- 
chinist for small price. (I give directions for both 
the disk and the horizontal striper, as some amateurs 
prefer one and some the other.) Have your work- 
man make a strong, well-jointed frame of pine or 
hard wood, sufficiently large to take in the largest 


| piece of work you wish to decorate. Let the foot- 
| pieces be long enough to secure steadiness on the 
table, and between them secure two parallel guides 
of the sume size, but narrower, allowing room for a 
| thumb-nut to travel beneath. The guides should 
| be about one and a half to two inches apart. To 
the foot at one end firmly secure or join one upright 
| for the stationary end of the frame. Let the mov- 
| able upright be of the same size, but cut away at 
the bottom to form a tongue of the proper length 
acd width to move easily in the groove. This may 


Fig. 1. 














be secured in any position by clamping with a bolt 
and thumb-nut below the parallel guides, or a com- 
| mon lag-serew washer will serve the same purpose, 
' and be much cheaper. When completed, slide the 
movable upright up close to the stationary end, and 
bore the spindle-hole through both at once; this 
| will insure correctness and smooth running. In one 
end place a flat, round plate of either wood or metal, 
with a spindle correctiy placed in its centre; on 
this the base of a vase or jar will rest. Through 
the other spindle-hole pass a crank spindle, having 
| a cone or cork-shaped block on its inner end. Have 
this cone turned of a sufficient size to fit the largest 
jar, and let the taper be quite ‘‘quick,’’ coming 
| down to a small diameter at the point. Place the 
mouth of the jar or vase on this cone, and move the 
| uprights together until the face-plate engages its 
foot, when the motion of the crank will cause the 
whole to revolve correctly — provided the spindle- 
| holes correspond. A simple and inexpensive whirler 
| can be made as follows: Have a blacksmith take a 
| piece of smooth iron rod — three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and twelve inches long—and file or 
turn a point on one end. Then let him weld two 
pieces of flat band-iron across the other end in the 
| form of across. Take a strong wooden box about 
| eight to ten inches wide ; lay the box on its side and 
bore a three-eighth of an inch hole through centre 
of one side; pass a rod through and beneath its 
lower end; fasten a copper cent or piece of brass for 
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a bearing. Staxp this pretty deeply with a centre 
punch, to hold oil and prevent the spindle from 
jumping out of its place. Have the disk (twelve 
inches diameter and one to two inches thick) turned 
from a sound and dry piece of oak, ash, or white 
pine. A heavy wheel will run longest. Let the 
turner, before he removes the wheel from his lathe, 
attach the cross and spindle, and correct the latter ; 
the wheel will then run true and without any ‘‘ wob- 
ble’? when in position on its stand. Keep the bear- 
ings oiled; the upper ones should be supplied with 
tallow. 

For painting lines, ‘striping brushes’’ are used. 
Several small camel’s-hair brushes will be needed, 
and one of larger size called a ‘‘covering brush.”’ 
The small brushes are worth from five to ten cents 
each, according to size; the ‘‘covering’’ brush about 
twenty cents. Long handles will be found a great 
help in keeping the brush from slipping, by resting 
on anil between the fingers asa pen-handle does. 
‘‘Tvory black’’ is used, and costs ten cents per tube. 
This is mixed with turpentine until of the consist- 
ency of cream. This gives a ‘‘dead black’’ finish, 
and an antique effect to the article decorated. 
When the main portion of the vase is to be left in 
its natural color and the ornaments put on in black, 
a little dammar varnish is mixed with the paint 


(which is ‘‘ thinned’’ with spirit of turpentine); and | 


this gives a slight gloss, besides causing the color to 
dry quickly. This varnish is best to use when you 
can, but in summer is apt to work less easily than 
in winter, and to become sticky. ‘‘ Japan dryer’’ 
(varnish) works better in summer ; very little should 
be used. Several kinds of terra-cotta ware can be 
procured, varying in quality as well as color, and in 
great variety of shapes. The Portland ware is very 
light-cream color—glazed inside—and on that a va- 
riety of colors—as in Egyptian, Persian, Arabio, or 
Moorish styles—look better than black alone. The 
potteries at Beverly, East Cambridge, and Chelsea 
produce a large variety of ware for decoration ; 
among them copies of many vessels and vases of 
curious form, discovered by Doetor Schliemann on the 
supposed site of ancient Troy; also reproductions of 
articles from the Cesnola collection (from Cyprus) 
from Peru ; and good imitations of Egyptian, Roman, 
Greek, and Etruscan forms. (These are in all the 
varying shades of brick color.) The Market Street 
Pottery in Philadelphia is turning out a large quan- 
tity of ware in two grades—the finest quality to 
paint on by hand, and the inferior grade to be orna- 
mented in Chinese style, with pictures or with 
roughly applied oil-colors to imitate the Limoges 
vases. Elegance of form has been the ruling motive 
in the selection of shapes at this establishment. 
The tint of the finest grade of their ware is light 
leather-color, and the surface nicely finished, smooth 
and pleasant to work upon. 

It requires much practice to paint even simple 
lines around a vase correctly. I would advise that 
the beginner should experiment on an ordinary 
flower-pot. Set it exactly in the centre of your 
whirler, which should stand by the side of your 
table; then, by means of piles of books or whatever 





**comes handy,’’ make a rest for wrist and hand, so 
that your brush will be on a line with the part of 
the vase where you wish the stripe to be; then, 
after filling your brush—not s9 full as to drip—let it 
touch the vase at the desired place, and give the 
whirler one turn, and it isdone. It is best for be- 








ginners to use the cheapest wares, as they will be 
likely to spoil many at first; then when they have 
acquired proficiency they can try the finer-grained 
wares, and more elaborate and delicate ornamenta- 
tion. If you are experimenting upon an article of 
inferior quality, which is ‘‘ coarse-grained”’ or rough, 
you can improve the surface by rubbing all over 
with fine sand-paper, and then coating it quickly 
and lightly with boiled oil, as this will prevent the 
porous ware from absorbing the paint so much. 
Fine ware should never be so treated, however, as, 
instead of improving it would spoil the surface. 
I have found, in fine ware, that it is a good plan to 
sketch out all ornaments except figures with slate- 
—rather than lead—pencil. These tiny slate-pen- 
cils, with the holder, put up in neat little boxes, 
can be procured for ten cents at stationers’ or artists’ 
material stores; and the fine point is made by rub- 
bing on sand-paper, instead of using a knife. The 
advantage of slate- over lead-pencil is, that if you 
make a false line it can more easily be erased. When 
preparing to put a continuous ornamental design 
around a vase, use your dividers or a tape-measure, 
so that the pattern will be evenly spaced and meet 
correctly. Enlarge or reduce such patterns to suit 
the size of your vase. 

Use only simplest designs at jirst. Try your color 
on the bottom of the vase before commencing the 
design, so as to be sure that it is properly mixed. 
To transfer a design proceed as follows: Have the 
figures carefully drawn on ‘‘ tracing cloth,’’ and rub 
the back of this material with fine powdered char- 
coal; then lay the design on the vase, and with the 
point of a knitting-needle go over the whole outline 
carefully, and you will find when you lift the cloth 
and blow away the superfluous dust, that the design 
will appear on the vase as if drawn lightly with 
lead-pencil. In outlining faces, draperies, and fine 
work, a pen should be used, and the paint made 
thinner, though not so thin as ink, In filling in 
with black around figures, use a small brush first ir 
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carrying the color close to the outline, then the 
larger one beyond, spreading it out from the figures 
and laying it smoothly and evenly. In the Grecian, 
Roman, and Etruscan styles a very great variety 
of pleasing results can be produced. With one set 
of designs you can make two equally pretty vases, 
which will yet be quite dissimilar in effect. For in- 
stance, on one, if you fill in with black all around the 
patterns and leave them in the natural color of the 
ware, and on the other paint the ornaments in black, 
leaving the general ground in the russet color of the 
terra-cotta, it will be hard to decide which is pret- 
tiest. 

It requires long experience to acquire ‘‘skill,’’ 
and to do really creditable work. 
articles as these, merely give simple directions; and 
only practice will make perfect. Never use several 
styles of ornament on one article—using the Egyp- 
tian lotus with the Greek ‘key pattern,’’ for in- 
stance, or decorating » Roman vase with Persian 
designs. By consulting Owen Jones’s ‘‘Grammar of 
Ornament”? you can learn the distinctive features 
of the best styles of decoration. For Egyptian style 
and coloring, see ‘* Lepsen’s Denkmale,’ 
zoni’s Egyptian Antiquities,’’ illustrated. 
Flaxman’s illustrations of the ‘Iliad and Odyssey’ 
(2 vols.), Mayo’s “Mythology” (1 vol.), and Vis- 
conti’s ‘“Murée Pie—Clementi”’ 
which can be found in public libraries. 

Sheets of outline designs from Flaxman, Wedge- 
For copy- 


> and * Bel- 
See also 


’ 


wood, ete., can be bought for small price. 
ing designs from books, ete., I find ‘‘ tracing cloth’ 
preferable to tracing paper. This is fine linen or 
cotton, prepared so as to have slightly glazed sur- 
face, and be transparent, and is used by architects, 
engineers, ete., to draw their plans upon. 

Take asmall paint saucer (or butter-plate) and on 
it rub some good India ink, moistened with vinegar 
instead of water. Then dipa fine ‘‘crow-quill’’ pen 
into this India ink, lay your tracing cloth over the 
design, and with your fine pen trace all the lines 
carefully. When you wish to apply the design 
which you have copied to the vase, you will find 
that the patterns drawn on this prepared cloth will 
last longer than on paper, as the point of the knit- 
ting-needle would soon cut through the tissue or 
oiled tracing papers. This prepared cloth can be 
procured for forty, fifty, and sixty-two cents per 
yard, varying in width; and as the narrowest is 
three-quarters of a yard wide, you will find that a 
quarter of a yard will be sufficient for many pat- 


; 


terns. Leaves can be cut out of suitable size, from 
foolseap paper; lay them on the vase, and with slate- 
pencil mark round the outline. Then when all are 
correctly drawn, go over the slate lines with lead- 
pencil (if you wish it to be more distinct) and pro- 
ceed to paint. 

When you are doing a vase on which the figures 
are to be left in the russet color of the terra-cotta, 
on a black ground, the lines in the drapery and faces 
of such figures should be done (with pen) in black 
always. If the figures are to be in black on the 
Datural color of the ware, then after they are en- 
tirely dry do the lines of draperies, eta, with ‘‘ brown 


I can, in such | 





| shade for these outlines of draperies, ete. 





(7 vols.) -—all of | 


madder,’’ ‘‘ raw sienna,’’ ‘‘ burnt sienna,’’ or ‘‘ light 
red’’ (a dark brick-red), whichever will best match 
the tint of the ware on which you are working. 
These colors can be procured in half-tubes for trifling 
cost; and as you will not use them in large quanti- 
ties it will not be worth while to buy whole tubes, 
If your vase is very light buff, the raw sienna 
mixed with a little white wili produce the right 
If the 
article which you are ornamenting is ‘‘ red clay”’ or 
brick color, the light-red is the proper hue for out- 
lines on the black figures; or for dark-red or choco- 
late color the brown madder will suit. 

If you make a spatter of paint or meet with any 
accident which will blar or injure your design, you 
can often remove the defect by dipping a moistened 
linen rag into powdered pumice-stone, and gently 
rubbing it off. Always clean brushes after using with 
turpentine, and then wash them in strong soap-suds ; 
then they will be ready for use next time; but if 
allowed to dry with paint on them they will be 


spoiled. Terra-cotta decoration wears brushes soon, 


| #0 it is not worth while to buy the most expensive 


ones. Good eamel’s-hair brushes will do as well as 
the fine and expensive sable. 

For the centre of a card-receiver, a classic head 
with circle drawn round it, then a broad band of 
black, and beyond three or four lines of black will 
When you are preparing to 
draw figures or fine designs upon a vase, Jay it down 


be found effective. 


| on its side on your table with a book or something 





to rest under the neck, and hold it in slightly slop- 
ing position. Then have three or four books piled 
up at each side of the vase, and lay a long, flat ruler 
or strip of wood (about two inches wide) across so 
that each end will rest on the piles of books. This 
makes a rest for the hand, keeping it steady while 
you are drawing the pattern with your pen or the 
fine point of your striping brush. The more porous 
ware absorbs paint most, and therefore requires that 
oil should be used in mixing the paint. Turpentine 
should be kept in a glass-stoppered bottle, as, if ex- 
posed to air, it becomes gummy. It is best not to 
put water into these decorated terra-cotta articles, 
as the ware is so porous that the moisture will come 
through and spoil the ornamentation on the outside. 
The Portland ware has good glazing inside, and so 
will be more likely to hold water without injury ; 
but with some of the others, though glazed, this 
glazing will crack and the moisture ooze through. 





Let tae Cattpren Atoxre.—Children are chil- 
dren, as kittens are kittens. A sober, sensible old 
cat that sits purring before the fire does not trouble 
herself because her kitten is hurrying and dashing 
here and there in a fever of excitement to catch its 
own tail. She sits and purrs on. People should do 
the same with children. One of the difficulties 
of home education is the impossibility of making 
parents keep still; it is with them, out of affection, 
all watch and worry. 





Tuere is nothing truer than physiognomy taken 
in connection with manner. 
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Desian for alarge country house—built partly on 
a sloping hillside — the descent giving a fine oppor- 
tunity for a broad terrace in front. 
simple; large halls run through the house — with 
parlor, dining-room, and library of ample propor- 


tions opening intothem. On the second floor are six 





cha.nbers—with a study over the porte cochére —and 
in the attic story seven good chambers lighted by 


The plan is | dormers and et the gable ends. The construction of 


wood, with slate roofs. 
Tueorpnai_us P. Caanpuer, Jr., Architect, 


226 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Tue beautiful ballad, ‘‘We ’d Better Bide a Wee,” | is shirred all the way down at intervals from the 


by Claribel, furnished for the July number of ‘‘Go- 
pey’s Lapy’s Book,” by Messrs. Wm. H. Boner & 
Co., agts., music dealers and publishers, No. 1102 
Chestnut Street, is the first number of a new series 
of ‘‘ Leaflets of Music,’’ a collection of popular and 
standard publications now greatly used. The songs, 
‘* Janet’s Choice,” and ‘‘ Katy’s Letter,’’ will soon 
be published; and after these will appear several 
selections of insirumental music. ‘‘Strew Sweet 
Flowers o'er my Grave,’’ song and chorus, by Van- 
dercook, price 35 cents, a beautiful, pathet‘s ballad, 
just the style of composition to please all, and ‘‘ The 
Latest and Best,’’ Lancer quadrilles, by Frank Green, 
price 50 cents, are among the latest publications from 
this firm. This month’s Musical Journal contains 
a fine. selection of vocal and instrumental music— 
subseription price 60 cents a year. Address the pub- 
lishers, Wm. H. Boner & Co., agts., music dealers 
and publishers, No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tanee, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be éhosen with a view to economy 
ac well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing pf its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 

nditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Fady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of moss- 
green. The lightest shade is of grenadine and is 
made in the Princess form: the darkest shade is silk ; 
it is used for a scarf across the front, yoke and 
sleeves, also to trim the long plait which hangs loose 
on the back of skirt. Straw bonnet of the lightest 


shade with ribbon of the darker, and feathers of the 
two colors as trimming. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of two shades of lilac silk. 
The front is of the darkest shade, the back, which 








neck to edge of skirt, is of the lightest shade ; it is 
fastened at the sides by bows of silk. The sleeves 
are of the lightest shades. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of navy-blue silk, made 
with an underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt 
is trimmed with knife plaitings, the top one edged 
on top with white and black lace. The polonaise 
is trimmed with a band and two rows of lace, with 
bows of écru ribbon and lace down the back and 
front. Bonnet of navy-blue chip, trimmed with 
feathers and ribbon to correspond with that on 
dress. 

Fig. 4.—,Dinner dress of two shades of blue silk and 
grenadine. The dress is in the Princess shape, and 
is of the silk cut surplice at the throat and trimmed 
with lace and ribbon bows. The skirt is trimmed 


with plaitings of silk and grenadine, and lace to 


correspond with bodice and sleeves. Scarf drapery 
of grenadine, with bows of lace and ribbon fastening 
the sides. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of white silk grenadine 
damassé and plain pink silk. The Princess dress is 
of the silk, with the trimming on front breadths of 
grenadine, pink fringe #n:1 bands of silk. The back 
is trimmed with revers of silk and fringe. Low cor- 
sage, short sleeves. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of brown chip, trimmed with silk 
of the same color, faced with pale blue, brown 
feather tipped with blue, crépe Asse inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress in the Princess shape, 
made of grenadine bourette and navy-blue silk. 
The front and back have gores of silk with box plait- 
ing at the top, narrow plaitings of siik trim the bot- 
tom of skirt, and the sleeves are also of silk. Bon- 
net of white chip, trimmed with navy-blue and 


| cream-colored satin ribbon and feathers. 


Fig. 3.—Gold pin for fastening lace at the throat, 
necklace of double row of gold drops. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of black silk. The under- 
skirt is trimmed with knife plaitings, the overdress 


| and basque with netted fringe and band of satin 


piped on each edge with silk. 

Fig. 5.—Hat of gray chip, trinuamed with gray 
velvet faced with pink silk, and pir.k flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of six years, made of white 
piqué. The underskirt trimmed with a plaiting of 
white muslin, the overdress cut in turrets with a 
plaiting coming below them; a basque is outlined 
with a narrow band and buttons. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for girl of twelve years. The un- 
derskirt is of plain gray deige, the polonaise of 
striped of two shades; it is trimmed with a narrow 
piaiting of the same. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for child of five years, made of eerx 
linen. The front of dress is gored, trimmed with a 
narrow plaiting, the back is box plaited into a yoke 


| some distance below the waist, plain skirt below it; 


brown ribbon sash. 

Fig. 9.—Sailor suit for boy of three years, made 
of navy-blue flannel, trimmed with white braid. 
Straw sailor hat. 
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Fig. 10.—Dress for little girl of three years. The 
underskirt is of plain blue percale laid in kilt plaits, 
the polonaise is of plaid blue and white percale cut 
in turrets bound with the plain blue; ribbon sash. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Front and back view of sacque 
for child, made of light-gray cloth and trimmed 
with passementerie and silk buttons. 

Fig. 13.—Dress for child, made of white pigné ; 
the skirt trimmed with plaitings of muslin, braid, 
and buttons; the sailor collar and cuffs are trimmed 
with a narrow ruffle and braid. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for girl of four years, made of cash- 
mere. The underskirt is in kilt plaits; the deep 
basque with vest front is so long as to almost form 
an overskirt, and is trimmed with a narrow em- 
broidered band. 

Fig. 15.—Collar and sleeve with a cuff of lace and 
medallions of embroidery. 

Fig. 16.—Fashionable mode of trimming dress 
sleeve. 

Fig. 17.—Dress basque. The back cut pointed 
and trimmed with narrow ruffles, the side bodies be- 
ing cut longer than the rest, with pockets in them. 

Fig. 18.—Embroidered basque bodice made of 
heavy gros grain silk, cut surplice at the throat 
and trimmed with a knotted fringe. 

Figs. 19 and 21.—Front and back view of dress for 
child of eight years, made of light-blue cashmere 
and trimmed with white worsted braid and buttons. 

Fig. 20.—Infants’ cloak, made of white pigué 
trimmed with worked insertion and knotted fringe. 

Fig. 22.—Morning cap made of French muslin, 
and trimmed with lace and satin rbbbon. 

Fig. 23.—Lace ruff for the neck, made of rows of 
black lace and fastened with a ribbon bow. 

Figs. 24 and 27.—Chemise and nightdress made 
to match. The trimming consists of tucks, inser- 
tion, and edging. 

Fig. 25.—Adjustable train for lawn petticoats, 
trimmed with torchon lace stitching. 

Fig. 26.—Fashionable-shaped collar made of 
Duchess lace. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of house 
dress for lady. The dress is made of black grena- 
dine with low waist and shoulder strap; the sleeves 
and high waist, ruffles on skirt, and scarf drapery, 
are of pale blue silk. Belt is of blue, fastened from 
the side seams across the front. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


We must this month devote some of our space to 
descriptions of fashions for the littic folks, which 
our numerous novelties to note from month to month 
has made it impossible for us to sooner do; not that 
there are many novelties to note except for small 
children, for older ones are only their mamma’s in 
miniature. 

We will first commence with boys and baby. 
They are wearing a bag-shaped bodice, reaching 
in straight lines to the knees. This bag is made of 
plain or embroidered cambric, and is low in the neck 
or high, as fancy may dictate; if low, an under 





spencer of tucked muslin is usually worn, with long 
sleeves. It is buttoned when low-neck by one but- 
ton at the neck, that is all, like a chemise. Indeed, 
instead of calling this dress a bag, we should call it 
achemise. The neck is edged round with a droop- 
ing frill, and this conceals the button fastening. 
A similar frill round the armholes forms the sleeves ; 
the edge of the skirt is trimmed with two or more 
deeper frills. This, of course, is wher it is low 
necked; when high, the sleeves are made long. 
You may make this of muslin, of cambric, of linen, 
of cashmere, or of velvet, and it looks well in al'; 
you merely vary the trimming. If of muslin, the 
frills should be of the same muslin or of lace; if of 
cambric, of lace or embroidery ; if of cotton or linen, 
the frills should also be of the same material. A 
boy may wear this up to his third year: then the 
robe undergoes a change; it remains plain in front, 
and is kilt-plaited all down the back. From the 
side-seams there is a band, which is fastened 2 la 
sentinelle at the back over the kilt plaits; frills are 
then discarded, and the front may be trimmed up 
the side-seams with buttons. After this they come 
to knee-pants and jackets. 

Little girls are wearing short skirts, plain in front 
and full at the back; over these they wear in the 
house a long, straight waistcoat reaching to the 
knee. This waistcoat can be of the same or of a 
different material and color tothe skirt. The sleeves 
match the skirt; the waistcoat is buttoned all up 
the front. For out of doors they wear a long peliase 
to match the skirt; the pelisse is nearly as long as 
the skirt, but not quite. It is trimmed round with 
braid or thick lace ; the sleeves have high wristbands 
to match the rest. At theieck a deep collarette of 
lace, with bow of ribbon in front. Another dress 
forms a long, loose sacque, covering the body and 
hips; this is edged with a deep plaiting forming 
skirt. A scarf is rolled round the body at the june- 
ture of sack and frill. Down the front a band of 
lace or embroidery. Sleeves, cuffs, and collarette to 
match this band. In cloth, linen or velvet, this 
makes a very stylish dress for cool days. 

Young ladies who have entered their teens begin 
to wear cloth, deige, and costumes like their mammas, 
only more simple ; plain skirts, plain tunics, draped 
tightly round their frail bodies, and tight, plain 
jackets fastened at the side. That is mademoiselle’s 
walking costume; with that a straw hat, and feath- 
ers to match the costume. No veiis for quite young 
ladies. A little later, when these young girls begin 
to go to grown-up dancing-parties, they wear white 
tarlatane or white muslin, trimmed with ruffles to 
match. They must not wear lace until they are 
twenty-one, or until they are married. The bodices 
for these dresses are made full, @ da Gregue, anda 
band with bow and ends at the side completes the 
pretty costume. A young girl’s dancing dress should 
not be too low in the neck ; in fact, for a few years, 
from eleven to sixteen, for instance, quite high bodies 
and long, transparent sleeves are best; as but with 
very rare exceptions a girl’s arms and neck at that 
age are not pretty. They improve by being con- 
cealed. 
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Several new styles of jewels have been introduced 
this season for ladies; one of the prettiest is the 
bracelet of lace-like gold filigree. Like the porte 
ton heur, it is worn either upon the arms or upon 
the long gloves for evening wear. As for the porte 
ton heur, it is as popular as ever, either of go.d, of 
black enamel, or of silver; plain and massive in 
shape. There are also new bracelets which are 
wound round the arm; they are of gold or silver, 
sometimes enriched with precious stones. A very 

“handsome one we saw in a cordeille de noces repre- 
sented a magnificent serpent of gold, with scales of 
red and green enamel; the flat head had eyes of 
shining rubies. From the elbow to the shoulders, 
which it seemed ready to bite, the creature wound 
sixteen times round the arm. It was truly an ar- 
tistie bijou, fit for a wedding gift. But there are 
many simple ones which are also pretty and unique ; 
and the novel fantaisie is the dainty porte-bouquet, 
which also does duty as a brooch for fastening a 
shawl or mantle. It is made of silver or nickel; 
the latter is a favorite material just now. Very 
pretty necklaces are made of it to fasten a cross or 
locket. Also chatelaines, with a nice watch-case 
lined with quilted satin, and with a crystal top so 
that the watch is quite safe, and you can see what 
time it is without opening the case. The ckatelaine 
is fastened to the belt by a long hook; and there is 
besides a safety chain and pin to secure the watch- 
ease. Silver ornaments are also very fashionable. 
All these pretty dijowr de faniaisie give an elegant 
finish to a lady’s toilet. 

The very long gloves now fashionable are called 
gants Rézence, and are made of dull kid laced upon 
the outside. They “ae in length to four, six, 
or ten-buttoned gloves. or general wear four-but- 
toned gloves of undressed kid to match the dress are 
the most ladylike. Mitts are not as generally 
adopted as it was thought they would be. Very 
beautiful lace ones, as fine almost as a spider’s web, 
are worn by ladies regardless of expense, with home 
toilets. These are in various colors, gray, brown, 
white, black, and in fancy colors for dressy toilets. 

The polonaise is still worn, but so very long that 
in many cases no underskirt is put on with it, but 
only a das de jupe, or deep band of some kind of ma- 
terial, covered with flounces or flutings, which is 
tacked on inside the edge of the polonaise. 

In fact, the polonaise is now but a short Princess 
dress, more convenient for out-of-door costume than 
the real Princess dress, which requires a long train 
‘to be really graceful. The plaited or gathered bod- 
ice is the most sovel, although oniy from being so 
very ancient that the present generation ignores it ; 
as we have before stated, it is particularly well 
adapted to summer dress fabrics. 

We will describe a costume in which it is used: 
Plaited bodice of fancy crépline, with deep shoulder- 
piece scalloped out and piped round the edge ; round 
waistband, Short skirt of plain erépline, or of silk 
to match; deep scarf of the fancy crépline plaited 
and draped in front, and gathered up very low down 
behind. This scarf is scalloped out, and piped top 
and bottom. It covers all the skirt except a few 





inches from the waist and the hem at the bottom. 
The sleeves are also scalloped out and piped round 
the lower edge, showing a revers of the plain crépline 
which should be of a darker shade of the color. 
This pattern can also be empioyed for dresses with 
long skirts. It is suitable for thin figures, but stout 
ones should beware of the plaited bodice. 

Another favorite style of costume this season is 
the skirt of white and light-colored striped Pekin, 
with very deep basque coat bodice, slightly draped 
at the back, and of a shade of self color matched to 
the stripes. This is worn both in silk and fancy 
woollen materials. To suit the lighter styles of 
fabrics employed, dresses are now made much less 
plain and narrow than during the winter; more 
plaited, especially at the back, and less long, be- 
cause this season is that of travelling, and that it 
is, if not impossible, at least inconvenient, to walk 
about in at railway stations, or when getting into a 
carriage or car. Trained dresses have certainly a 
charm of their own; they look grand and dignified, 
but on condition of being exhibited only in large 
rooms and spacious galleries. In the streets or in 
apartments of small dimensions, the long train be- 
comes, it must de confessed, not only uncomfortable, 
but absurd and altogether unbecoming. 

For dressy toilets white muslin is very much worn 
this summer, laid plain over an underdress of silk, or, 
which answers the purpose almost as well, with col- 
ored satinette. The plain muslin is trimmed with 
bands of English embroidery, or with Mirecourt lace, 
which is a finer style of dentelle torchon. Even in 
the daytime for summer /é/es, croquet parties, etc., 
the white muslin dress over pink, blue, or mauve 
silk will form a very elegant and tasteful toilet. It 
is made in the Princess shape with moderate train 
looped up with flowing luops of ribbon. A peculiar- 
ity of trimming is the simulated style. Frequently 
the skirt of a handsome toilet has the front breadth 
made extremely long and gathered upon a cambric 
underpiece, so as to represent a shirred apron ; length- 
wise or crosswise bands of lace or embroidery are 
placed upon the side-gores, in the panel fashion, and 
the back is plaited or left plain. For cambric, Scotch 
gingham, and other inexpensive summer fabrics, 
bands of solid colors, with ruffle of machine embroid- 
ery, are as effective as anything; and these, with 
Smyrna or torchon laces, are the leading garnitures. 
Delicate batistes are trimmed with colored needle- 
work, done upon grenadine bands with silk. Such 
trimmings are also used to trim grenadine dresses. 
The new linen batistes are extremely delicate and 
in the most attractive colors, and are made up like 
grenadines and worn on dressy occasions. Similar 
shades are found in fine organdies, which are trimmed 
with the finest torchon insertings and borderings. 
For ladies who are not obliged to take laundry ex- 
penses into consideration, there are beautiful mulls 
and corded muslins, which will be worn with fichu 
wraps to match. The old-fashioned indigo-®lue 
English calicoes, with bright orange flowers, are 
used for young ladies’ suits, made up with a white 
vest and blue buttons to match the dress materials. 

FasHion. 
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GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of 
worthless Imitations! Ask for 
the GOSSAMER Waterproof Gar- 
ments, and see for yourself that 
our trade-mark, “GOSSAMER Wa- 
TERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING Co., 
Boston,” is stamped on the loop 
of the garment. None are genu- 
CS ine without they are so stamped. 
SSS Our garments neves, under acy 
exposure, to either cold or warm weather, adhere to 
gether, or grow soft and worthless. No /ady or gen- 
tleman should go to the Paris Exposition without 
one of our Rubber Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 
ounces; ean be easily carried in the pocket. Send 
for illustrated Circular. . 
GUSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
289 Levonshire Street, Boston. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp 
25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ 
Outfit, 10 cents. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 


Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
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ree Set 
Reeds, (12) 
twelvestops, 
twoGrand Knee 
Swells, Solid 
Walnut Case 
with heavy rais- 
ed French Ve- 
neered Panels, 
etc. A Superb 
Cabinet cr Par. 
lor( rgan,every 
onethathasseen 
my thisirstrument 
= is delighted, 

eh Warranted 10 

years. Sent on 15 day’s test trial. Money re=- 
funded and freight charg~s paid by meeach way if 
not satisfactory. Retail Price $330. 49> For 
Cash with order, I wi!l cell this beautiful in- 
s:rument in order to have it introduced at 
once, for only $89.50, Beware of Imi- 
‘tation, Newspaper with much information about 





























cost of Pianos and organ SENT FR. 


2 20 Scrol!, with name, 10c. post-paid. Please Address, DANIEL F. BEA Washington, 3 


GRO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. / 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


WE beg to announce that we have recently entirely remodelled the very popular grades of ffill-plate 
movements, known by the marks, “‘ Wm. Ellery,” “Appleton, Tracy & Co.,” ** Waltham Watch Co. 
Bartlett,” and ‘ Broadway,” giving to them not only a highly improved appearance, but great 
value. We embody in them such of the best results of our experience and study for twonty rs as ca: 
be useful in this popular form of watch. We give these new model watches special reecommend@#tion to a 
who look for good performance and solid excellence at moderate cost. The alterations have mn made 
with the view of pleasing practical watch-makers, as well as watch-wearers. 

No watches retailed by the Company. Apply to your local jeweller. 


FOR AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, General 




























New York. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


/ 

We have been selling the various grades of watches of all the best makers in England and Switzerland 
for the past 30 years, but we have never soid any watches that have given such perfect satisfaction as the 
Waltham watches, manufactured by the AMERTCAN Watou Co., of WaLTHAZ, Mass. 

For fine time-keeping, durability, steadiness under all circumstances, and suitability to American taste, 
the Waltham watches excel all others. 

All WALTHAM watches sold by us are accompanied by our individual guarantee, together with that of 
the American Watch Co. 

We keep the most complete assortment of these goods constantly on hand, and are prepared to furnish 
buyers at the lowest possible cost. 


BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE, 


(LATE BAILEY & CO.) 


Corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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For NINETY DAYS FROM DATE 
Elegant Table Silverware 


Can be secured by all 0 compliance with the follewing conditions: The National Siler 
Plating Company, 704 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, manufacturers of Pure Coin 
Standard Silver-Plated Ware. will send to any one who receives this notice. a Set of 
Double Extra-Piated Silver Spoons, and engrave on each s <= any desired 
initial, You are required to cutout the following Silverware Coupon ani send it to 
the above Company, with your name and address, and also to euclose with it 75 cents 
to pay all charges, including coat of engraving initials, packing, boxing, aud express 
charges. The Spoons will be sent by express (or mail. if you have no express office), 
and delivered in your hands without further cost. These ‘Spoons are guaranteed to be 
of the best material, and equal to the best Silver-Plated Ware made, as the following 
letter from the Company will testify : 
Overce ov National Siuven Pratine Co., 704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

To whom it may Concern.—The Spoons sent out unver this arrangement 
We guarantee are of best quality, first heavily plated with pure nickel (the hardest 
white metal kaown), and a double-extra plate of pure Coin-Standard Silver added on 
top of the n ckel, thus rendering them the very Dest Siliver-Plated Ware mauufac- 
tured. We will honor no order which does not contain the Silverware Coupou, and we 
Wili not honor the Coupon after ninetr dars from the ous ae this ale Es OO 

(Sigued} NATIONAL SIL 
704 Chestnut Bt, Philadelphia, 








SILVERWARE COUPON, 
On receipt of this Coupon, together with 75 cents to cever all charges, includ- 
ing express or mailing, engraving and bexing, we hereby agree te send to any ad- 
dress a set of vur pure Coiu-Standard double-extra pl 


SILVER SPOONS, 


an4 on each Spoon engrave any desired initial. All chenges are to be prepaid br 
the 75 cents sent us, ard the Spoons will be delivered at destination free of any 
othe charge. 

Good for ninety days iat oe, of ONAL SIL after which this Coupon is nul! 
and void. (Signed) VER PLATING CO. 
04 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 











Should it be desired, eny one of the following articles will be sent in 
New of the Spoons on payment of the following charges; Six solid steel 
knives, binde and handle ove solid piece, best stee|.double nickel and silver 
plated, $2; six forks, double nickel aud silver plated, 95 cts. If all these 


‘yy |) ; ert ure desired, enclose the total charges, which will be 75 cts. for spoons, 


2 for knives, and 95 cts. for forks—total, $3.70—thus securing for $3.70 
what would co-t rou much more in any other war. Remember that 
each article, except knives, will be engraved with any initial 
desired without extra cost, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


This liberal offer holds good for only ninety days from date. therefore 
ft is to the interest of all who can secure its bevefits to «ce to it that they 
are vot debarred by reasou of the expiration of the time specificd. Allliet 
ters ordering Silverware should be addressed direct to the 

NATIONAL SILVER PLATING CO., 
No, 704 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











50 LARGE MIXED CARDS with name, 13c., or 
40 in case 13¢, Outfit 10e. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn, 


PIANO Another batéile on high prices. 0 





War with monopolists renewed, 
tty’s latest Newspaper for fullreply. Sem e 
Before buying PIANO or ORGAN read my latest circular, 


AR Lowsst Prices Ever Given. Address AR 
eunuane Daniel P.Beatty,W ’ shi-gtou,N.J.,U.8. p Wassalks 


SULPHUR SPRINGS AT HOME. 
For Sain AND BLOOD Diskasex, RHEUMATISM, STIFF 
Joints, Caronic Comptaints, &c. 
A Portab’e Steam Bath, at ............0eeeeeeceeeees $6 00 
A Portable Sulphur Bath, at...........eceeeeeeeeees 13 @ 
A Portable Fomentation Box, for obstructions, weak- 
ness and pains, and to sweat the threat or any part 
of the body, neatly arranged for travelling purposes 3 00 
The apparatus occupies cnly 12x6 inches. 
Apply for cireular, with flustrations, testimonials of lead- 
ing physicians and recommendations of medical societies, to 
J. De BEER, M. D., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GOLD Any worker ean make $12 a day at home. 
Costly outfit free, Tzuz & Co., Augusta, Me. 








HIRES’ ROOT BEER PACKAGE. 


Ms 5 gallons of delicious Beer for 25 cents. Made 

from Pipsixsewa, farsaparilla, Dandelion, and other 
Medical Roots. A delicious beverage, possessing properties 
which will change any morbid action of the stomach, liver, 
and kidneys, and keep them in a hexlthy condition, pro- 
moting health and vigor. T* farmers and laboring men it 
is indispensable in warding off the effects of heat and pros- 
tration during the summer months, Manufactured only 
by C. E. HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, No. 9 Letitia 
Street, Philadelphia. Ask your Druggi«t for it. 


9 FANCY CARDS, Your Name anda Morocco Card- 
Case, 10c. SCHELL BRos., Smith's Landing, N. Y. 


5 tos 20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 

ee, STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 

a day SURE made by Agents selling 

$102 $25 our Chrom Crayous. Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 126 samples, worth 

$5, sent, paid for 86 cents. Iustrated Cata- 

logue rien. J H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
Established 1890. 
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JANET’S CHOICE. 


CLARIBEL. 


say I may marry the Laird ifI will, The Laird of high de - gree. 
Laird may marry theLa - dy, The La-dy of high de - gree. 
Laird hemarriedtheLa - dy, The La-dy of high de- gree. 


' ~~ 

jew-els so fair I may twine in my hair, Anda La-dy I’dsure-ly be; 

jew-els so fairshe may twine in her hair; They are better for her than me. 
low - land las-sie he lov'd so well, A-bode in her own coun-try. 
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' JANET’S CHOICE, 





oh, where would myheartbe? In spite of my gems so gay, 
gay-ly I’ll dance at the bridal, ll mer - ri - ly dance on the lea, 
oh, where would my heartbe?” Was ev-er hercon- stant cry. 
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heart it would break for somebody’s sake, So I think I had bet-tersay “Nay.” And 
Su-sanand Al-iceand Em - ma, But Don-ald shall dance with me! And 
ev-er I’d dard to mar-ry the Laird, Why Donald wouldsurely die, So 
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I will mar-ry my own love, my own love, And 














I will mar-ry my own love, For true of heart am I. \ 
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